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Speaking  time:  10  minutes. 

AlJI'TOlIN'CSr/IENT :     Our  weekly  Consijjiier  Facts  report  today  takes  a  different  form. 

Ea,cli    at  Station   

"brings  you  these  official  reports  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Sta-tes 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

 ooGoo  


Today's  relefise  makes  sort  of  a  check-up  of  the  'G-overronent '  s 
stev/ardship  of  the  interests  of  the  consumer  during  recent  m.onths.  This 
check-up  was  made  "by  Gardner  Jackson,  a  m.em.ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  ''Jashinjton. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  "been  in  the  thick  of  the  activity  of  consumer  protection 
since  the  "beginning.    We're  now  quoting  ilr .  Jackson. 

"Let's  start,"  he  says,   "v;ith  a  statem.ent  that  I  think  everyone 
will  agree  with:  That  -people  generally  in  this  country  now  recognize  their 
importance  as  cons^jmer s ,   their  significance ;   that  they  are  m.ore  aware  of 
them.selves  as  consum.ers  than  they  were,   say,  two  years  ago. 

"This  fact  finds  expression  in  the  new  activities  of  G-overnment  on 
"behalf  of  consumiers. 

"Of  course  for  many  years  the  C-overnm.ent  has  "been  offering  somie 
services  to  the  consumer  through  the  excellent  work  of  such  units  as  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economdcs  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.     Other  units 
have  touched  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  too   

"But  there  is  a  very  important  point  a"bout  the  approach  the  Crovernment 
has  made  to  consum.er  problems.     That  is,  lawmakers  and  administrators  generally 
t sickle  these  pro"blems  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  producer . 

"That's  natural,  because  organized  groups  can  always  put  pressure  behind 
their  dem.ands  to  have  their  interests  taken  care  of.     It's  hard  to  organize 
consumers  —  if  for  no  other  reason  that  just  because  there  are  so  m.any  of  then. 

"There  axe  other  reasons,  too.  One  potent  reason  is  this:  Most  of  us 
still  hold  to  the  doctrine  tha^t  the  interests  of  the  consu-^.ier  are  best  served 
by  free  competition  between  producers. 
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"That  doctrine  has  'been  preserved  in  legislation  and  in  interpretation  of 
law.    For  example,  the  courts,   in  decisions  on  appeals  from  orders  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  have  raled  that  the  Trade  Commission  Act  does  not  make  imjury 
to  the  consumer  of  itself  unfair  competition.     In  other  words,  the  judicial 
doctrine  was  that  the  advertising  and  merchandising  practices  complained  of  could 
"be  stopped  by  order  of  the  Trade  Commission,   not  "because  they  injured  consumers, 
but  because  they  injured  comipetitors. 

"Even  in  our  latest  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  consumer,  the  old  doctrine 
shows  up.    For  instance,  when  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board  of  the  ilElA.  argued  in 
favor  of  grading  and  labeling  provisions  in  codes  of  fair  competition,  they  based 
their  argument  on  the  contention  tbat  standardized  label  statements  would  put  all 
the  producers  on  the  same  footing  in  competing  for  the  consumei^s  business  and  thus 
assure  fair  competition  betv/een  -producerse 

"But  most  people  have  come  to  realize  that  ideal  competition  just  doesn't 
happen  in  many  lines  of  business  these  days.    Modern  conditions  have  fostered 
monopoly  practices  in  many  lines  of  business  that  v/ere  once  wholly  com.petitive. 
The  l^JRA.  in  waiving  anti-tmst  laws  simply  brought  the  whole  situation  out  into 
the  open.    But  if  these  practices  —  the  ones  we  know  a  little  more  about  now  than 
^e  did  a  year  ago  —  are  to  be  regulated  in  the  interest  of  consumer  protection, 
we  must  first  be  able  to  recognize  them.    And  recognizing  the  realities  has  one 
definite  advantage  for  the  consumer, 

"That  advantage  is  this.    That  if  v/e  knoY/  our  business  system  is,  and 
apparently  must  be,  monopolistic  in  some  lines,  we  can't  count  any  more  on  coinr- 
petition  to  serve  the  interests  of  consumers  of  the  goods  produced  by  those 
branches  of  industry.     Some  other  way  must  be  found  to  protect  them, 

"That's  one  of  the  ideas  that  is  gradually  spreading  among  the  people. 
The  best  proof  that  it  is  gaining  ground  is  the  fact  that  the  Hew  Deal  has  set 
up  some  new  agencies,  with  direct  mandates  to  serve  consumers. 

"Let's  run  through  the  l^ew  Deal  alphabet  and  look  for  the  spots  v/here  this 
new  idea  shov/s  up.    For  instance,   the  T  V  A  takes  the  consumer  approach  to 
several  economic  problems, 

"The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  brings  a  'yard  stick'  for  electric  power 
rates  as  a  real  sign  of  recognition  of  a  tremendous  consumer  interest  in  an 
industry.     But  that's  not  all  the  T  V  A  does.     It  operates  on  the  basic  idea  that 
its  job  is  to  build  a  fuller  life  for  the  people  of  that  area.    That  brings  about 
a  broad  interest  in  comrrninity  developments,    A  sound  housing  program  is  another 
goal,  and  that^s  just  the  beginning  of  the  list.    The  whole  list  is  devoted  to 
consumer  interest, 

"Right  here  let's  define  that  phrase,    'consumer  interest.'     I'll  give  you 
the  definition  Dr.  Tom  Blaisdell  gave  the  American  Statistical  Association  at 
their  convention  in  Chicago  last  v;eek.    Here  is  what  he  told  them:     'I  conceive 
the  problem  of  the  consumer  to  be  —  that  most  economic  activity  should  be 
fundamentally  concerned  with  creating  goods  and  services  for  use. ' 
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"So  to  check  up  on  how  consumer- minded  the  people  and  their  Government 
are  v;e  need  only  check  .just  how  far  activities  are  directed  to  developing  a 
society  that  thinks  in  terms  of  the  use  to  which  goods  will  "be  put, 

"That's  why  I  mention  T  V  A  first  in  talking  of  how  cons'amer  interests  are 
recognized  in  the  new  agencies  of  G-overnment. 

"The  next  one  seems  to  me  to  he  F  E  R  A*     Its  creation  gav^  evidence 
that  our  people  have  l)egun  to  realize  the  needs  --  unsatisfied  needs  —  of  millions 
of  people.     We  get  an  awful  shock  when  the  J  E  E  A  reports  that  there  are  lb,  IS, 
19  million  people  on  relief.    But  there  always  were  a  tremendous  numher  of  people 
who  needed  relief,  only  many  of  us  did  not  know  about  it,   and  nobody  gave  the 
facts  official  recognition.     And  although  the  question  'How  can  people  get  the 
things  produced  that  they  need?  '  m.ay  not  have  "been  considered  enough  in  admin- 
istering relief,   still  the  Government  through  the  E  E  R  A  has  essentially  expressed 
the  consumer-mindedness  of  the  people. 

"Another  place  consumer-mindedness  shows  is  in  the  housing  program. 
Although  the  main  purpose  of  the  plan  seems  to  "be  more  to  stimulate  "business  re- 
covery and  give  work  than  to  give  people  adequate  housing,   still  the  result  is 
of  service  to  consumers. 

"I  can  only  sketch  in  this  report  the  position  of  the  three  SDecif ically 
consumer  agencies  in  the  Hew  Deal  picture. 

"The  first  is  the  Consumers'  Division  cf  the  ITational  Emergency  Council. 
Its  chief  work  right  now  is  establishing  'county  consumers'   councils,'  which  are 
showing  a  lot  of  interesting  possibilities.    T'ne  Consumers'  Division  is  doing 
seme  work  in  mailing  available  to  consumers  the  work  of  other  Government  Bureaus, 
too . 

"Let's  get  on  to  the  xJ  E  A  Consumers'  Adviso:-^,^  Board.     Its  work  has  been 
on  codes.     The  Board  has  worked  from  the  first  against  price- fixing  devices  and 
for  the  recognition  of  consumer  interest.    Though  many  codes  went  through  in 
spite  of  its  critical  disapproval  in  the  early  feverish  days  of  IJBA,   today  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  major  decision  is  made  by  the  national  Industrial 
Recovery  Board  ^vithout  the  prior  consultation  and  consideration  of  the  views  sf 
the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board,   as  well  as  the  Labor  and  Industrial  Boards.  That's 
some  consumer  ground  gained. 

"That  brings  us  to  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  AAA,     The  theory  behind 
its  existence  is  that  since  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  authorizes  the  use 
of  the  processing  tax  as  a  method  for  financing  benefit  payments  to  farmers  who 
cooperate  in  the  adjustment  program,   consumers  must  be  protected  from  the  danger 
of  that  processing  tax  taking  an  undue  toll  from  them.     In  a  broader  sense,  too, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  officials  of  the  AAA  have  shown  they 
realize  that  the  consumer  must  be  recognized  in  a  restriction  program.     Eor,  if 
pushed  too  far,   restriction  of  food  crops  would  harm  not  only  the  consumers  but 
also  the  producers  of  agricultural  commodities. 
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"One  of  the  functions  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  is  puhlit icj;^.    You  know 
all  alDout  the  Consxijners '  Guide,   which  helps  to  keep  consumers  aware  of  where 
their  food  dollars  go.    The  other  part  of  the  work  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  is 
not  so  well  known.    That's  the  iDusiness  of  analyzing  and  helping  to  draw  up 
marketing  agreements.    The  economic  analysis  of  the  way  all  the  different  phases 
of  the  agricultural  program  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer  is  very 
impo rt ant . 

"The  social  validity  of  the  whole  scheme  of  regulating  the  flow  of  food 
to  consumers  depends  on  the  economic  analysis  of  the  results  of  those  agreements. 
It's  necessary  to  "be  on  constant  guard  in  a  program  that  opens  up  opportunities 
that  pov/erful  special  interest  groups  can  take  advantage  of.    And  that's  where  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  tries  to  stand  on  gu.ard." 

— ooOoo — 

CIO  SI  ITG  AlfiTOWC  EMEl\iT :    That's  all  from  the  office  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of 

the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  this  week,   but  next    at 

this  same  time  Station    will  "bring  you  another  official  report  on  con- 

sumer problems,   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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This  is  C01TSTJI.IEE  FACTS  timel  Every 


Station 


t;roadcasts  an  official  report  on  the  problems  that  all  of  us  meet 


every  day  as  consumers.     This  report  comes  direct  from  the  office  of  the  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  and  we  "broadcast  it  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

__oOo— 

Today's  report  gives  us  Dr^  Fred  C.  Eov/e's  summ.ary  of  the  gains  that  the 
late  193^  "brought  to  consumers.     Dr.  Ho\7e  as  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultura" 
Adjustment  Administration  is  in  a  position  to  see  the  whole  consumer  picture  in 
perspective,   so  v/e'll  quote  him  in  his  ovrn  words  from  now  on: 

"I  havenH  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  most  important  step 
toward  "better  consumer  protection  tal^en  in  193^>  "  "begins  Dr.  Howe,   "was  the 
grwoth  among  our  people  of  the  knowledge  that  if  cons^ainers  will  only  act  together, 
they  are  the  most  powerful  group  in  America. 

"The  spread  of  this  knowledge  shows  up  in  the  talk  of  people,   and  in  print, 

"More  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  fact  that  more  mianuf acturers  are  putting 
really  vital  facts  a'bout  their  goods  on  la'bels  and  in  their  advertising.  That's 
one  real  advance  of  193^  that  can  "be  challied  up  for  the  consumer, 

"For  years  a  good  many  government  units  have  "been  plugging  away  at  the 
idea  of  quality  la"beling.     Their  good  work  is  nov;  bearing  fiuit  "because  of  the 
awakened  spirit  of  consumers  as.  consumers. 

"The  most  significant  development  of  the  year  is  the  series  of  recent  moves 
to  label  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  so  as  to  indicate  their  quality  in  terms  of 
Government  grades. 

"For  the  benefit  of  those  v/ho  are  starting  the  IJew  Year  right  by  beginning 
to  listen  to  Consumer  Facts,  let's  review  what's  happened  in  the  labeling  of  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

"First,   a  few  months  ago,  one  group  of  grocery  stores  decided  to  label  cans 
of  whole  grain  corn,   cream  style  corn,  tomatoes,   canned  peas,   snap  beans  and 
grapefruit  packed  for  them,   as  either  G-rade  A,   Grade  E,   or  Grade  C, 

"So,   in  a  short  time,  women  who  trade  at  this  group  of  grocer^/"  stores  will 
be  able  to  buy  canned  corn,  tomatoes,  peas,   snap  beans  and  grapefruit  on  the  basis 
of  Government  quality  grades. 
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"But  that*s  not  all,  A  coimnittee  representing  another  group  of  stores  "has 
gone  on  record'  as  favoring  rjlacing  keys  to  the  Government  grades  on  the  labels  of 
canned  goods  offered  in  their  stores. 

"Jor  the  other  kinds  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits,   no  government  grades 
have  yet  been  officially  approved.    Some  are  now  ready  for  promulgation.    As  the 
Secretary  of  Agricu.lture  promulgates  these  other  grades  officially,   I  suppose  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  who  decide  to  offer  canned  goods  labeled  according  to 
government  grades  v/ill  use  them. 

"Just  to  give  you  an  idea  how  much  of  the  country's  canned  goods  supply  will 
be  affected  by  this  good  nev^rs,   I  want  to  remind  you  that  I5  thousand  stores  are  in 
the  first  group  I  told  you  about  —  the  one  that's  definitely  decided  to  label 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  according  to  Government  grades. 

"In  the  second  group  —  the  group  that  has  loroioo sed  labels  keyed  to  Gov- 
ernment grades  —  there  are  some  22  thousand  stores.    Hemember,   in  that  second 
group,   there  is  no  final  decision  yet.    The  committee  that  made  the  proposal 
suggested  that  it  be  incorporated  in  the  ilHA.  code  for  grocers.    That  hasn't 
happened  yet,     I  think  consumers,   if  they  want  to  see  that  plan  in  the  code,  should 
bestir  themselves.     If  you  want  to  be  able  to  judge  the  quality  of  canned  goods  on 
the  basis  of  government  grades,  not  on  the  basis  of  guesswork,  you  might  help  your- 
self into  that  happy  situation  by  writing  and  presenting  your  v/ishes  strongly  to 
the  wholesale,   retail  or  chain  grocery  stores  with  whom  you  trade, 

"I  thinli  I*m  safe  in  saying  that  every  one  of  you  homemakers  in  this 
audience  will  y/elcome  the  day  when  you  can  check  by  the  label  and  see  for  your- 
selves that  you  get  highest  quality  for  highest  price;  medium  quality  for  medium 
price;  and  so  on.    And  I  thinlc  that's  an  ambition  that  homemakers,  working  with 
the  more  progressive  food  distributors,  v/ill  be  able  to  achieve  for  themselves  soor 

"But  we  mast  get  on  to  the  rest  of  193^'  s  contributions  to  consumer 
happiness. 

"Last  week  v/e  tallced  about  the  work  of  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board  of  the 
ilRA..    The  next  of  the  three  Government  agencies  set  up  specifically  to  help  con- 
sumers is  the  Consumers'  Division  of  the  national  Emergency  Council, 

"I'd  place  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  last  year's  work  for  consumers  the 
organization  and  guidance  by  the  Consumers'  Division  of  almost  200  local  county 
consumers'  councils.    These  are  the  beginning  of  concerted  consiuaer  action  at  the 
point  where  the  consumer  can  do  most  for  himself  —  the  point  of  coxitact  between 
the  distribution  system  and  the  ultimate  consumer.    These  200  original  county 
consumers'  councils  are  doing  important  work  —  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
positive  action  by  consumer  organizations  in  the  local  community, 

"The  Consumers'  Division  plays  a  part,  too,   in  acquainting  the  people  of 
the  country  with  the  Government  helps  already  in  existence, 

"Which  reminds  mo  that  a  very  valuable  publication  came  out  this  year  —  a 
catalogue  of  Government  publications  useful  to  consumers.  It's  called  Price  List 
number  76,   entitled  'Publico.tions  of  Use  to  Consumers,  '  and  anyone  can  get  it 
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without  charge  by  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Doc-oinents,  Washington.  The 
list  is  free,  and  so  are  some  of  the  "bulletins  it  descrihes.    The  rest  of  them 
cost  a  little  bit  —  a  nickel  or  a  dime.    But  Price  List  Llui-nber  76  tells  all  about 
all  the  publications  and  how  to  get  them. 

"l^iile  we're  talliing  about  the  G-overnraental  printed  wrds  that  help  solve 
consu.mer  problems,   let's  mention  again  the  Consumers'  Gu.ide  published  by  the 
AAA  Consumer's  Counsel.    A  few  issues  ago  it  graduated  into  printed  form,  and  now 
any  consumer  who  wants  to  have  its  regu.lar,  bi-weekly  light  throvm  on  her 
troubling  problems  need  only  write  to  the  Consumers^  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration,  and  ask  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for  the  Consumers' 
Guide, 

"Our  office,  too,   stands  ready  to  help  groups  of  consumers  who  are  hoping 
their  communities  will  follow  iTew  York  City's  example  in  setting  up  radio  market 
news  service  for  consumers.    We  have  gathered  some  of  the  facts  drawn  from  IJev/ 
York's  experience  in  giving  this  municipal  service,  and  they  will  be  available  to 
all  consumers  who  write  in  for  them.    Hemember  the  address  —  Consumers'  Counsel, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington. 

"Included  in  193^'  0^  course,  v/as  the  survey  of  milk  consumption  in  about 
sixty  typical  American  cities,     l^iliile  the  facts  the  survey  showed  up  are  not 
pleasant  to  remember,   still  the  beneficial  effects  of  facing  those  facts  are 
already  shovdng  up, 

"In  one  city  the  same  committee  of  women  who  made  the  survey  set  to  v/ork 
and  helped  to  bring  down  the  price  of  milk  by  two  cents  a  quart.    That  should 
make  it  possible  for  more  low-income  families  in  that  town  to  provide  more  milk 
for  their  children.     Women's  groups  and  other  civic-minded  people  in  other  places 
have  found,  as  I  We  reported  to  you  from  time  to  time,   special  \7ays  of  cutting 
the  corners  to  enable  needy  people  to  get  milk  at  lower  cost.     I  hope  and  trust 
that  this  sort  of  work  is  only  in  its  beginning. 

"Let*s  see  if  we've  covered  all  the  high  spots  of  133^  touched 
consumers.    We've  talked  about  the  growing  consciousness  of  power  that's  develop- 
ing among  consumers  everywhere.     We've  told  of  the  progress  made  toward  labeling 
all  goods  more  informatively,  and  in  particular  the  definite  steps  talien  toward 
getting  Government  grade  labels  on  canned  goods  in  grocery  stores.    Then  there^s 
the  work  of  the  Consumers'  Division  of  the  National  Emergency  Council  in  organiz- 
ing and  promoting  almost  200  local  county  consumers'  councils.    And  the  trend 
toward  establishing  special  market  news  services  for  housewives,   similar  to  the 
successful  one  in  Hew  York  City;  and  the  recognition  of  the  facts  of  the  under- 
consumption of  mdlk  by  children  in  families  of  from  medium  to  low  incomes,  and  a 
start  in  local  efforts  to  correct  this  condition. 

"Putting  all  those  facts  together,   it  doesn't  look  like  such  a  bad  year 
for  consumers,   even  with  the  drought  and  its  effect  upon  the  food  supply. 


.;.f 
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''But  speaking  of  the  drought,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  and  our  own 
office,  through  the  Consw.ers'  G-uide,  are  steadily  publishing  material  to  show 
consumers  who  must  rigidly  limit  food  costs  how  they  can  substitute  lower  priced 
more  abundant  foods  of  equal  food  values  for  the  ones  whose  sup'ply  went  do\7n  and 
whose  price  went  up  because  of  the  drought. 

"Fnich  reminds  me  there'll  be  more  about  that  next  week." 

— ooOoo — 

CIOSIHCt  Al'IlTOUlJCEMEim ;    That's  all  today  from  the  office  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel 
in  the  Agriculttiral  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington.     Station  _____ 
brings  you  this  official  cons'amer  service  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Monday,  Ja^viary  ^^.,^^93^^ 


Speaking  time:  10  minutes. 


Mx-OUjJCEi lEl'T :     l'ov7  is  the  timie  for  all  good  consumers  to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 

"budgets.     The  Consumer  Facts  program  is  on  the  air  1      Each  at 

 Station    "broadcasts  this  official  report  to 

consumers  direct  from,  the  office  of  the  Cons^or.ers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Admiini  strati  on  in  Washington,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Departmient  of  Agriculture. 


Today  we're  going  to  hear  answers  from.  Dr.  Fred  C.  Howe,  Consumers'  Counsel 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad::.inistrat ion,   to  a  question  some  consum.ers  have 
written  in  ah  out  food  TDrices. 


The  first  letter  is  fromi  a  trouhled  hom.e-m.aker  and  it's  about  hread: 

"I've  heardi'    writes  the  consumer,   "that  the  price  of 
flour  has  "been  going  down  this  fall.     Aid  yet  we're  still 
paying  the  same  higher  price  for  hrea^d  that  we  began  paying 
last  August.    Why  is  this?     And  what  can  we  do  about  it?" 

"Tha.t  consumer  is  right,"  Dr.  Ho?/e  answers.     "Bakers  do  not  pay  as  much 
for  flour  today  as  they  did  in  August."    Dr.  Howe  continues  l^s  explanation. 
"But  her  hread  price  trouble  must  be  a  local  situation,  for  the  average  price  of 
white  br ead  has  com.e  down  to  match  the  drop  in  flour  cost.     That  is,   the  average 
price  reported  for  a  po'ond  loaf  of  bread  in  51  cities  across  the  country  by  the 
B'lareau  of  Labor  Statistics  wend  down  one  tenth  of  a  cent  between  I'ovemiber  6th 
and  ^Tovemxber  2Cth.  " 

We're  still  quoting  Dr.  .Fred  C.  Howe,   and  from,  now  on  we'll  pass  all  the 
price  information  on  to  you  in  Dr.  Howe's  words. 

"A  tenth  of  a  cent,"  he  explains,    "may  not  seem,  like  mxuch  of  a  reduction. 
But  as  an  average  it  brings  the  retail  price  of  bread  back  into  the  same  relation- 
ship with  the  cost  of  flour  and  other  bread  ingredients  that  has  existed  all 
year,   right  through  all  the  changes  in  flour  prices. 

"Of  course  bread  is  still  a  good  deal  higher  than  it  was  in  1933-  The 
average  price  ccf  bread  in  51  cities  is  about  four  tenths  of  a  cent  m:ore  a  pound. 
But  there's  an  interesting  thing  about  that.     Of  that  feur-tenths  of  a  cent  miore 
that  we  paid  for  bread,  three-tenths  of  a  cent  go  to  the  farmer  as  an  increase 
in  price  for  the  wheat  in  the  loaf. 
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"There  are  alDout  ih  ounces  of  wheat  in  the  10  ounces  of  flour  it  takes 
to  make  a  pound  loaf  of  'bread.     Last  Deceniber  the  farmer  got  less  than  one  cent 
for  ih  ounces  of  wheat.      This  December,  he  got  1  and  3/lO  cents  for  the  same 
v/heat.     There's  a  place  v/here  3/lO  of  a  cent  really  m.akes  a  difference. 

"The  extra  h/lO  of  a  cent  we  payV  is  only  5.  P^^  cent  of  the  total  price 
of  a  loaf.     But  it  gives  the  farmer  a  3.1  P©^  cent  increase  in  what  he  gets  for 
his  wheat. 

"The  consumer  who  asked  about  "bread  prices  in  her  town  also  \v^anted  to 
know  v;hat  she  could  do  in  that  tov/n  ahout  "bread  prices  which  v;ere  out  of  line 
v/ith  the  costs  of  ingredients. 

"I  think  she  should  get  other  consumers  together,  get  all  public  spirited 
groups  to  combine  in  a  united  aoproach  to  t'Jie  problemi.     They  should  study  the 
local  situation,  see  if  their  prices  are  really  higher  per  pound  than  -orices  in 
other  cities  of  the  same  size  and  aboiit  the  same  distance  from  the  v/heat 
processing  centers. 

"That  might  call  for  a  bres.d-weighing  campaign.     In  a  town  that  permits 
bread  to  be  baked  in  all  different  odd  ''sizes  and  shapes,  finding  out  the  weight 
of  each  loaf  is  about  the  only  v;ay  a  consumer  can  check  up  on  what  she  is 
getting  for  her  money.     It  has  a  good  salutary  effect  on  the  trade,   too,  vdien 
consumers  begin  to  show  they  take  an  interest  in  v/hat  they're  getting* 

"When  the  bread  consumers  have  checked  up  on  the  price  per  pound  they 
pay  in  that  town,   they  may  then  study  the  price  reports  in  the  Consumers'  G-uide 
to  see  if  that  price  is  higher  than  the  price  in  other  comparable  tovms. 

"To  get  the  Consumers'  Guide,  any  consumer  need  only  to  write  in  to  the 
office  of  the  Cons^imers'  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  and 
ask  to  be  put  on  the  free  list  for  this  bi-weekly  official  price  report. 

"Maybe  you  noticed  a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  said  the  price  of  whi t e 
bread  went  down.     But  rye  bread,   and  whole  v/heat,  did  not.     The  explanation 
for  that  is  that  dark  breads  are  sold  in  much  less  volume  than  white  bread 
in  this  country.     As  specialty  products  they  stick  to  a  steadier  ;!Drice,  and 
it's  a  higher  price,   too.     That's  just  the  opposite  from  the  v/ay  the  rest 
of  the  world  buys  bread,  v/here  dark  coarse  breads  are  the  staple  food  of  the 
poor  people.     That  diet  has  its  points,   too.     Most  nutritionists  recomiiiend 
the  v/hole  grain  breads  for  the  iron  and  Vitamin  B  they  have,  along  v/ith  the 
energy  value  that's  in  all  bread.    "Vitamin  3,   in  case  you  don't  remember,  is  the 
'appetite'  vitam.in,  and  it  helps  to  keep  up  the  muscle  tone. 

"So  much  for  bread..   As  to  prices  in  general,  I'm  sure  consumers 

v/ill  be  glad  to  know  officially  that  food  prices  have  been  going  down  hill 
since  September. 

"iMov/  that's  not  a  fast  or  sudden  drop,   it's  a  slow,  steady  decline.  The 
average  for  h2  major  foods  on  v/hich  we  have  reports  from  51  cities  v/ent  dov/n 
2  per  cent  betv/een  September  11  and  December  IS,     The  statisticians  figure 
that  average  of  those  U2  foods  in  the  proportions  the  average  famaly  buys  thera. 
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"That  does  not  mean  that  prices  of  each  of  the  U2  foods  went  down.  Some 
went  down  and  some  went  up,  but  the  svarage  was  dov/nward. 

"Most  consumers  v/ant  to  know  about  meat.     Here's  the  meat  situation. 

"Betv/een  September  11  and  December  h,  the  average  for  meat  prices  went 
down  more  than  the  average  for  -or ices  of  other  foods. 

II 

That  bears  out  our  prophecj'^  that  the  drought  would  send  a  lot  of  extra 
animals  to  market  during  the  fall,  and  that  the  homemaker^s  problem  would  be 
one  of  learning  to  use  lower  grade,   tougher  meat  to  make  it  appetizing  and 
tender. 

"But  the  figures  for  December  18  begin  to  show  a  possibility  that  we  may 
be  leaving  that  early  stage  of  meat  lolenty,  and  going  into  the  phase  the 
livestock  econom.ists  predicted  for  aromid  the  first  of  the  year.     That  phase, 
you  remember,  would  show  a  lov/er  supply  of  meats  on  the  rriarket. 

"That  phase  m.ay  be  res'oonsible  for  the  v;ay  some  meat  prices  have  turned 
around  and  started  going  up  in  these  last  reports.     Six  of  thv.^  ten  meat  items 
reported  in  51  cities  showed  higher  prices  December  IS. 

"One  exception  is  beef.     All  the  beef  cuts  except  'plate'  beef  kept 
on  going  down.     That  is,   chuck,  rib  roast,   round  stead,   and  sirloin  steak. 
The  ones  that  rose,  besides  plai:e  beef,  v;ere  lamib,  hens,  bacon,  ham  and  pork 
chops.     Those  increases  were  all  under  one  per  cent  except  for  pork  chops. 

"Pork  had  been  going  down  steadily  since  Septem.ber.     Even  so,  it  never 
got  down  anyivhere  near  where  it  was  before  last  year's  big  increase  started. 
Bacon,   for  instance,  was  U4  per  cent  higher  this  December  than  it  was  last. 
And  5^"^  pe^  cent  higher  than  it  was  tv;o  years  ago  in  December. 

"But  v/ait  a  minute.     While  bacon  prices  were  5^  psr  cent  above  1932, 
they  were  still  21  per  cent  lov;er  tnan  they  were  in  December,   I929.  They 
started  last  year '  sip  swing  from  an  abnorm.ally  low  point,   so  naturally  they 
had  to  go  up  farther  in  order  to  give  the  farmer  a  break. 

"Tiie  big  lesson  for  consumers  is  probably  this:   that  though  beef  prices 
still  showed  a  downward  trend  in  the  Decem.ber  figures,   the  meat  figures  in 
general  show  that  we  may  be  mioving  into  the  period  of  reduced  meat  supplies. 
And  in  this  new  phase  of  comparative  scarcity  of  meat,   the  family  purchasing 
agent  who  has  definite  limhts  on  her  food  budget  sho'old  work  out  di  ets  that 
would  use  the  lower  cost  proteins  v.'herever  possible  and  malve  a  mdnimum  quota 
of  the  higher  priced  foods  go  as  far  as  possible. 

"Spealcing  of  protein,  here's  somie  good  nev/s.     You  knov/  some  foods  have 
a  seasonal  rhytiim  that  tallies  their  prices  up  and  down  in  regular  order  around 
the  year.     One  of  these  foods  is  eggs.     It's  time  now  for  egg  prices  to  start 
down,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  chicken  feed  is  short  and  laying  flocks 
sm.aller,  fresh  eggs  shov/  the  biggest  drop  in  retail  prices  of  any  food. 
They've  gone  down  almost  2-^  cents  a  dozen  in  the  tv;o  weeks  between  December  ,^ 
and  December  18  —  tha.t's  nearly  o  per  cent.     They  may  not  give  us  as  good 
a  break  this  year  as  they  usP-ally  do  in  normal  years  between  December  and 
April,  but  they've  made  a  good  start. 
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"There  v/as  no  change  in  fresh  and  evaporated  milk  prices  in  that  period, 
"but  cheese  v/ent  "op  not  quite  half  of  one  per  cent  and  "butter  ali^iost  one  per  cent. 
That  "brings  "butter  up  hb  per  cent  over  last  year  at  the  sarr.e  tir.ie,  tut  still 
31  per  cent  under  13^-9  levels, 

"Hice,  "'oa.nanas,   oranges,  navv  oeans,   ri"b  roast,   ro'ond  steak,  sirloin 
steak,   coffee,  canned  red  salmon,  and  sugar,   all  went  do'vn  in  price.  That's 
a  pretty  good  list  of  nourishment,   isn't  it?     And  potatoes,   though  they  did 
not  change  in  those  tv/o  weeks,  v/ere  still  25  per  cent  lower  than  last  ;^''ear, 
and  55  per  cent  lower  than  the  1929  price.     Eov/'s  that  for  a  happy  ending? 

 ooOoo  

AiTITOUiv CS-.iElTT ;     That's  all  of  this  week's  Consumer  ?acts,  passed  on  to  you  fromi 
Dr.  Fred  C.  Eowe,  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 

through  the  cooperation  of  Station    v/ith  the  United  States  Departmient 

of  Agriculture, 
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Speaking  time:  10  Minutes. 

AMITOUUCEMEITT ;     Today's  Consumer  Facts  program  "brings  information  to  orange 
consumers  —  or  to  -oeople  who  might  v/ell  become  orenge  consu!iiers.     This  report 
comes  from  tlie  office  of  the  Consum.ers'  Coi^nsel  of  the  AgriC'Oltural  Adjustment 
Administration  in  Washington.     Station    "broadcasts  it  each   


at 


,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 


culture, 
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Dr.  Ered.C.  Eowe,  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Ad.justm.ent 
Administration,   states  in  today's  report  that  this  is  the  time  to  study  the 
orange  question. 

Most  of  us  know  at  least  three  things  a"bout  oranges:   they're  one  of  the 
m.ost  irriportant  protective  foods  we  have,  they're  plentiful  this  year,  and  so 
they're  relatively  cheap. 

"The  reason  oranges  are  important  to  hum.an  "beings,"  Dr.  Howe  says,  "is 
that  they're  the  richest  source  of  Vitamin  C.     Oranges  are  not  the  only  source 
of  Yitamiin  C.     All  the  citrus  fruits  are  in  this  class,  and  tom.atoes  too.  In 
fact,  canned  tomatoes  are  probably""  the  cheapest  source,  most  of  the  year. 

'(Te're  still  quoting  Dr.  Howe's  report,  and  will  be  from  now  on,)  He 
continues: 

"'Yhen  you're  figuring  Vitamin  C  into  j^o^or  food  budget,   there  are  several 
points  to  r em.emb er . 

"One  is  that  —  cup  for  cup  —  orange  juice  has  just  twice  a S:  much 
Vitamin  C  as  tomato  juice  has.     Then  there  is  value  in  variety,  if  you  can 
afford  it.     Another  point  is  picking  the  time  of  year  to  make  most  use  of 
oranges.     And  still  another  point  —  there  are  ways  and  ways  of  b^iying  oranges. 

"The  time  of  year  to  b"ay  oranges  v/ould  naturally  be  when  there  are  plenty 
of  them  on  the  market.    Right  now,  January,  is  the  month  when  orange  prices  are 
generally  lowest.     So  if  a  budget  ever  could  include  oranges,   this  wotild  be  the 
time. 
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"An  orange  a  day,   or  half  a  grapefruit,   is  the  minimuin  amount  to  meet 
Vitamin  C  reo^uirenents ,  according  to  nutrition  e>?perts.     Lore  is  better  if  you 
can  manage  it. 

"Now,  about  the  way  to  'b^j.j  oranges,     lost  of  lis  just  go  in  the  store  and 
buy  oranges.     But  a  wise  p*ar chasing  agent  for  a  family  would  find  out  what 
types  of  oranges  are  in  season,  which  type  suits  the  purpose  for  which  she  is 
buying  them.,  v/hich  type  gives  her  the  most  of  what  she  wants  for  the  m.oney  she 
spends.     She  would  learn  to  reco.^ize  a  good  orange  of  tha-t  type,  and  buy  that 
type  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  she  can  store  without  danger  of  spoiling. 

"Conswners  can  get  a  handbook  that  gives  valuable  pointers  on  bu2^ing 
oranges  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  by  sending  five  cents  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  at  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D,  C.  ,  and  asking 
for  a  bulletin  called  'A  ^'rait  and  Vegetable  Buying  Guide  for  Cons-jmiers.  '  Don't 
forget,  you  send  your  nickel  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  ask  for  the  b-uJ.letin  called  (A  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Staying  Guide  for  Consumers^. 

"A  good  many  consumers  have  been  writing  in  to  ask  about  a  new  type  of 
orange  they  are  finding  on  the  market.     It's  bright  colored,  but  when  they  open 
it  they  find  it  is  not  the  type  of  orange  that  usually  goes  with  that  bright 
color,    '^hen  they  examine  the  outside  again  they  notice  a  stamp  saying  'Color 
Added • .  ' 

"This  artificial  coloriVig  is  not  poisonous.     The  Pood  and  Drug  Admdnis- 
tration  sees  to  that.     Also  the  Administration  sees  to  it  that  no  one  bilks 
consuiners  by  applying  artificial  color  to  oranges  that  are  not  rally  m.atured. 
Sut  the  only  waj^  consumiers  can  be  s'-ure  of  not  being  fooled  about  the  t^rpe  of 
orange  they  are  getting  is  by  looking  for  the  words  'color  added'   on  brilliantly 
colored  fruit.     If  they  find  those  words  they  will  know  that  the  bright  color 
may  or  m^ay  not  miean  that  the  fruit  has  the  interior  quality  the2/  look  for  in 
oranges  that  naturally  are  brightly  colored. 

"Another  thing  people  v/ant  to  know  is  whether  they  must  buy  fancy  wrapped 
oranges  to  get  the  best.     The  truth  is  that  those  wcap-^ings  usually  m.ean  that 
the  oranges  have  been  washed  and  shined  up,  and  graded  for  uniform  size,  but 
if  a  careful  conswier  can't  afford  to  pay  for  appearance  she  can  often  find 
the  same  food  value  in  ungraded,  unsized,  bulk  oranges.     3ut  in  buying  bulk 
oranges,   she  must  look  out  for  puffy,   spongy,  wilted,   oranges,  or  ones  that  are 
m.olded  or  shriveled  or  flabby. 

"Some  consumers  have  decided  that  the  only  way  they  can  make  sure  v/hat 
condition  their  oranges  are  in  is  to  cut  them,  open  before  they  bu^/"  them..  Fow 
that's  no  idle  jest,  because  I'm  suggesting  a  plan  for  consuiiers  tod.a.y  that 
includes  just  that.     Of  course  it  wouldn't  pay  to  take  a  paring  knife  to  the 
store  when  you're  only  buying  half  a  dozen  oranges.     But  w-hen  you  go  in  for  the 
quantity  buying  we  recommend,  then  it's  a.  perfectly  practical  tip.     Here's  an 
orange  plan  for  consumers  who  would  like  to  use  a  good  m.any  oranges  but  must 
make  every  penny  of  their  orange  m.oney  count.     Go  to  the  wholesale  market  and 
pick  out  a  crate  of  the  type  of  oranges  you  need.     Then  cut  open  a  couple  of 
oranges  from  the  crate.    Usually  you  can  get  many  more  oranges  for  the  same 
money,  and  better  ones  too,   if  you  buy  by  the  crate  or  half- crate.     If  you 
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haven't  room  to  store  foods  in  big  quantities,  you  may  "be  able  to  share  them  v/ith 
another  family*    Consiimers  carl  work  out  their  own  systems  for  avoiding  the 
?/aste  and  high  cost,  and  the  number  of  individual  gambles  on  quality,  that  go  vnth 
small  purchases. 

"This  year  is  still  a  good  year  for  orange  production,  in  spite  of  the 
worst  Florida  freeze  in  many  years.    You  know,  we  told  you  a  fev/  months  ago 
that  this  crop  of  oranges  promised  to  be  the  biggest  ever.    TTow,even  though  the 
freeze  loss  in  unpicked  Plorida  oranges  will  probably  be  about  ko  per  cent, 
^'^^  total  crop  is  still  expected  to  be  bigger  than  in  any  year  before  this, 
except  one  yeajr  —  1930~31.     California  has  had  especially  good  growing  conditions, 
and  the  forecast  for  Golden  State  orange  production  has  been  raised  continually 
during  the  last  fev/  months.     So  there'll  be  no  shortage  of  citrus  fruits. 

"But  growers  have  not  had  as  good  a  time  as  consumers  have  had  with 
oranges.     The  A. A. A.  program  of  marketing  agreements  was  meant  to  malce  it  possible 
for  the  growers  to  stay  in  business.     Just  to  give  you  an  idea  hov/  much  a 
program  was  needed,  I'll  quote  you  one  sanple  figure,     For  the  two-v/eok  period 
between  December  26  and  January  12,  60  per  cent  of  all  the  grapefruit,  and  19 
per  cent  of  all  the  oranges,  sold  on  the  New  York  auction  market,  brought  less 
than  the  cost  of  picking  and  "l^oxing  and  shipping  the  fruit. 

"I  could  go  on  quoting  figures  like  that  for  hours.     But  that's  enough  to 
show  you  that  producers  can't  go  on  paying  at  that  rate  for  the  privilege  of 
producing  oranges  and  grapefruit  for  us. 

"Where  the  marketing  agreements  have  been  in  force,   they've  helped  to 
some  extent.     But  of  course  if  an  agreement  regulates  the  flow  of  oranges  to 
'market  from  one  place  only,  and  other  places  are  shipping  without  any  regulation, 
it  doesn't  do  so  much  to  steady  the  market  in  general.     There  are  a  good  many 
difficulties  that  always  must  be  overcome  in  getting  universal  acceptance  and 
enforcement  of  agreements.    No  tv/o  groups  of  growers  and  shippers  have  arrived 
at  the  same  stage  in  learning  the  art  of  cooperation.    People  in  one  part  of 
the  country  have  had  more  experience  in  cooperation  than  people  elsewhere. 
And  the  beginners  in  cooperation  can' t  learn  the  benefits  of  it  overnight. 
I  should  say  that  the  chief  problem  right  novj  is  how  to  develop  the  idea  of 
cooperation.     Y/ithout  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  people  to  get  together 
on  regulated  marketing. 

"From  the  consumer  point  of  view,  this  regulated  marketing  should  help 
prevent  the  old  business  of  a  surplus  of  oranges  flooding  into  the  market  one 
week,  sending  the  prices  v;ay  dov/n  to  starvation  levels  for  the  farmer,  which 
stops  him  from  shipping  for  a  v/hile,  v/hich  in  turn  brings  the  prices  wa^'-  up 
again  and  causes  heavy  shipments  again,   and  so  on.     Having  a  steady  SLipply  of 
high  quality  fruit  at  moderate  -prices  would  certainly  be  a  better  market  condition 
for  the  consumer.    Probably  on  the  whole  the  consumer  would  pay  a  few  cents  more 
for  citrus  fruits.     But,  as  with  other  foods,  a  very  slight  perconta,ge  of  in- 
crease in  what  consumers  pay  —  if  sent  right  back  to  the  producer  —  means  a 
tremendous  difference  in  his  income,  —  means  that  he  can  keep  on  producing  for 
us.     In  the  end  that  is  certainly  to  our  advantage. 

"So  a  good  many  people  are  hoping  and  working  to  the  end  that  our  citrus 
people  can  learn  cooperation  quickly.     But  in  the  meantime,  consumers  will  do 
well  to  take  advantage  of  the  reasonable  season  for  oranges  —  and  buy  with  care." 

'i'      -'P  5fi 

A?TATOUi\TCEMBITT:     That's  all  for  this  week  of  our  official  Consumer  Facts  from 
the  Consmnsrs'   Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
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Speaking  time:  10  minutes, 

AL^T^TOUITCEME^JT :     ¥ow  for  some  new  Consumer  Facts!  Every 
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"broadcasts  this  official  report 


from  the  office  of  the  Cons-umers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 

Adman i strati on,   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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Today' s  report  gives  some  answers  to  questions  consumers  write  to  Dr. 
Tred  C.  Howe,  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  AAA. 

Seem.s  people  didn't  get  enough  figures  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  we  told 
you  something  about  the  turns  food  prices  had  "been  taking  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
One  consumer  v/rote  in  to  "beg  us  to  go  on  from  there  —  to  tell  how  the  whole 
cost  of  living  had  "been  doing  lately. 

"Most  people  don't  care  much  for  statistics,"  Dr.  Hov/e  answers.  "But," 
he  admits,   "hut  figures  have  a  way  of  getting  interesting  when  they  come  so  close 
to  hom.e .  " 


Dr.  Eowe  has  recent  cost-of-living  figures  at  hand,   and  from  here  on  we'll 
quote  him  on  them.     He  says: 

^'^ou  know  the  Government  keeps  track  of  the  prices  people  pay  for  the 
things  they  have  to  huy.     The  Bureau  of  Lahor  statistics  collects  in  32  fairly 
large  cities  the  prices  of  I78  items  tha.t  they've  learned  are  the  most  important 
purchases  of  workers'  families.     The  Bureau  has  "been  reporting  these  findings 
only  twice  a  year,  "but  is  planning  to  make  it  a  quarterly  service  instead,  so 
they  have  started  to  shorten  up  the  interval.     That's  why  the  figares  I 'mi  going 
to  give  you  are  for  rTovem"ber,  193^>  and  cover  only  five  months,  "back  to  June,  193^- 

"According  to  the  Bureau's  figures,   the  average  family  spends  J)S  cents  out 
of  each  dollar  for  food.     Then,  I'omping  together  rent  and  fuel  and  light  and 
household  furnishings,  another  2k  per  cent  of  the  dollar  is  gone.     Clothes  take  a 
little  over  a  sixth  —  17  per  cent.     All  the  rest  of  the  items  taken  together 
and  called  'IvCiscellaneous'   take  21  cents,  a  "bit  over  a  fifth  of  the  dollar. 

"Now,  the  average  of  all  these  expenditures,   totalled  according  to  their 
different  proportions  in  the  "budget,  went  up  just  under  two  per  cent  in  the 
five  months  between  June  and  November,  193^. 

"In  some  cities  the  cost  of  living  went  up  a  good  deal  more  than  that  and 
in  others  less.     In  one  city,  Indianpolis,   the  cost  of  living  went  doMn  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent. 
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"Some  of  the  individual  items  went  ^cp  higher  and  some  v/ent  down,  hut  the 
average  price  of  the  goods  v/age  earners  and  lower-salaried  workers  have  to  hiay 
in  32  cities  has  gone  up  a  little  less  thaji  two  per  cent, 

"On  the  average  food  v/ent  up  nearly  six  per  cent  in  those  five  months, 
and  since  food  represents  3^  per  cent  of  this  average  working  family's  expenditure 
the  rise  in  food  had  a  big  influence  in  bringing  the  total  increase  utd  to  a 
general  2  per  cent  rise  in  living  costs.     In  order  to  give  that  average,  the 
other  classifications  in  the  budget  could  not  go  uo  much. 

"One  item^  —  clothes  —  even  went  down.      IJot  much,   only  a  tenth  of  a 
per  cent. 

"The  a-verage  cost  of  rent  stood  still  in  the  five  months  between  June  and 
j^Tovember.     That  is,   the  ups  and  downs  flattened  each  other  out  in  the  average  so 
that  no  difference  showed,   though  rents  v/ent  up  in  11  cities  —  in  Detroit  as 
much  as       per  cent,  in  Washington  as  little  as  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  while 
all  the  other  cities  —  21  of  them  —  showed  a  decrease  in  rent  charges. 

"Another  classification  in  the  budget  stood  still,   too,   in  the  average. 
That's  our  old  friend  'Miscellaneous',   including  medical  and  dental  services, 
hospital  care,   telephone,  laun^-jy,   toilet  articles,  movies,  and  so  on.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  average  of  all  those  itei.as. 

"Household  fui^nishings  went  uo  in  almiost  all  the  cities,  but  not  very  much. 
The  average  rise  was  one  per  cent. 

"A  bigger  average  increase  than  any  other  item  but  food  showed  in  the  costs 
of  fuel  and  light  in  the  five  months  betv/een  June  and  IT ov ember,  193^'     Twenty  one 
cities  rcToorted  an  increase,  one  over  five  per  cent.     'Two  cities  showed  no  change, 
and  9  reported  decreases. 

"Sut  don't  forget  that  the  cost  of  living  hasn't  climbed  nearly  as  high 
as  it  was  in  1328  before  it  took  the  crop  to  the  low  point  early  in  1933*  It's 
been  going  up  ever  since,  but  it's  still  only  an  average  of  81  per  cent  as  high 
as  in  the  first  half  of  1928.     That  is,  the  working  man's  Si  cents  in  rlovem.ber 
would  buy  as  much  of  the  necessities  of  life  as  his  dollar  would  bii^^  in  1928. 

"The  next  question  is  fromi  a  cons'omer  who  v/ants  to  miake  spring  sheet- 
buying  painless  and  profitable  in  her  tov/n.     A  group  of  wom.en  there,   she  says 
are  interested  in  assuring  consumers  of  full  information    about  quality  v/hen  they 
buy  for  their  household. 

"^e  have  a  good  example  to  draw  on  when  answering  that  question.  Last 
year  in  Cincinnati  a  group  of  women  who  had  been  reading  the  ConsiLmers'  Guide 
and  learning  what  every  consumer  should  Imow  about  sheets,  decided  to  act  on  the 
information.     Four  clubs  of  women  working  together  apioroached  the  departm.ent 
stores  of  the  city  and  told  themi  it  would  pay  to  give  certain  specific  inform.ation 
about  sheets  and  pillov/  cases. 

"Well,  four  of  the  stores  agreed.     They  put  this  information  into 
advertising  and  into  posters  in  the  stores,  and  they  trained  their  salespeople 
to  give  it  too. 
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"The  result  was  that  tuo  other  stores  soon  asked  to  join  the  procession, 
and  this  year  they  have  decided  to  add  towels  to  the  merchandise  about  v;hich  they 
give  specific  consumer  information. 

"Consumers  should  try  to  get  six  items  of  information  ahout  sheets.  First, 
whether  a  sheet  is  a  'first'   or  a  'second' .  Then,  the  'torn  size'.    Next,  the 
'breaking  strength'  ,  and  the  'number  of  threads  Der  inch  each  v/ay'  .     Then  the 
'weight  per  square  yard' ,  and  the  'percentage  of  sizing' ,   that  is,   the  dressing 
in  the  material, 

"There  is  no  absolute  ideal  for  each  of  these  specifications,     it  all 
depends  on  whether  you  can  afford  a  fine  sheet  for  the  guest  room  or  are  buying 
for  the  rough  use  of  a  bunch  of  boys  in  a  summer  camp.     But  a  consumer  cannot  buy 
the  right  sheet  for  the  purpose  unless  she  knows  what  these  specifications  are.  ; 
To  learn  the  m.eaning  of  each  of  these  tests  of  quality,  and  also  to  get  other 
excellent  inf orm.ation,  you  mdght  write  in  to  the  Sureau  of  Eom.e  Economics, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  their  free  leaflet  called  'Quality  Guides  in  Buj'"ing 
Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases' , 

"Let  m.e  repeat  the  namie  of  that  publication:    'Quality  Guides  in  Buying 
Sheets  and  Pillov/  Cases',  -Dublished  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Sconomdcs,  Departmient 
of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

"Here's  what  the  next  letter  says: 

'I've  been  following  your  advice  about  getting  the  full 
quota  of  m.ilk  into  our  family  budget.    Margins  being  narrov/  in  our 
house,  we  use  different  formis  to  bring  the  mdlk  up  to  full  require- 
mient.     Wle.  t  I  want  to  know  is  —  am.  I  safe  in  taking  advantage  of 
bargains  in  evaporated  milk,   or  might  some  cheaper  kinds  be  inferior? ' 

"The  ansv/er  to  that  is,   that  our  inquirer  is  usually  safe  in  buying  evaporat- 
ed mdlk  bargains.    All  evaporated  mdlk,.  with  practically  no  exceptions,  mieasures 
up  to  Government  standards.     The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  recently  tested 
U6  different  cans  of  milk  —  som.e  of  themi  the  samie  brand  —  and  the  results 
showed  a  variation  in  actual  count  (on  the  points  they  test  for)  of  only  two  points. 
So  it's  well  to  shop  for  economies,  watching  the  net  weight  on  the  can  in 
relation  to  the  price  you  pay. 

"The  next  letter  is  in  resDonse  to  our  recent  broadcast  on  citms  fruit, 
from  a  consumer  who  lives  fsir  away  from  fresh  fruit  m.arkets.     She  wants  to 
know  whether  there  are  the  same  vitairdns  in  canned  grapefruit  tiiat  m.ake  fresh 
grapefruit  so  valuable  to  the  human  body. 

"The  ans^7er  to  that  one  is  'yes'.     You  don't  need  to  feel  you're  cheating 
on  Vitamin  C  if  you  buy  canned  grapefruit. 

"Another  letter  comes  from  a  wom.an  who  reports  that  an  argent  camie  into 
her  neighborhood  selling  subscriptions  to  the  Consumiers'  Guide,  along  with  a 
premium  offer,  at  $1.0C  a  year.     A  good  many  people  thought  the  sample  of  the 
Guide  he  shovTed  them  was  worth  a  dollar  year,  and  paid  it.  - 
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Since  then  none  of  them  have  seen  anythin.g  of  the  premium,   the  money,  or  the 
Consumers'  G-uide, 

"I  want  to  maiie  it  very  clear  that  nobody  should  ever  pay  any  money  for  the 
Ccnswiers'   G-iiide.     It  is  published  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
as  s.n  official  information  service  to  consumers  of  the  country.     Any  consumer 
who  wants  to  receive  it  every  two  weeks  has  only  to  write  the  Consumers'  Counsel, 
Agricultural  Adjustmient  Adrndni  strati  on,  ■7ashington,  D,  C.  ,  and  it  will  be  sent 
without  charge.     That  is  the  only  way  to  get  the  Consumers'  G-uide, 

:^  :^  ;je 

AF'OUHCSiSlTT:     That  ends  our  report  from  Dr.  Fred  C.  Howe,  Consumers'  Counsel 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustmient  Administration,  who  has  been  giving  us  our  week's 

supply  of  Consumer  Facts.     Station    broadcasts  this  official  bulletin 

each    at    in  cooperation  v/ith  the  United  States 

D  ep  art  mien  t  of  Agriculture. 
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AH:T QUITO j]..ZE-TT ;     Consumer  time  today  brin?;s  a  message  for  all  of  us.     Direct  from 
the  office  of  the  Consumers'  Co-JXisel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration com.e  some  timely  ti-os  on  hov/  to  get  vitainins  into  the  budget. 

Station    brings  you  each  at    this  official 

report  on  constuner  problems,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

 ooCoo  

!ivery  consumier  is  a  vitamin  consun-.er,   says  Dr.  Fred  C,  I^ovre,  Consumers' 
Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.     "If  ^ve  "veren't,"  he  says, 
"7/6  wouldn't  be  here  very  long." 

"It's  a  funny  thing  about  vitemins,"  Dr.  Howe  continues,  "but  we  notice 
them  m:0st  when  we  don't  get  them.     As  long  as  we  eat  the  things  we  need  and 
everything  goes  along  all  right,  we  don't  thinl-i  m.uch  e.bout  vitamins.     But  when 
we  cheat  on  a  vitamin  for  a  while,  we  may  begin  to  check  up  on  the  causes  for 
our  aches  and  ^oains. 


""■^hen  you  go  to  the  dentist,"  Dr.  Eowe  says,   "it  might  very  well  be  due 
to  a  lack  of  Vitamin  C,. according  to  the  results  of  nutrition  studies. 

"The  latest  of  these  studios  is  changing  the  vitamin  picture  very 
noticeably.     Dr.  Eazel  iviunsell  and  her  staff  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  are 
finishing  a  job  they've  been  at  for  two  years,  bringing  together  all  the  laiown 
calculations,  food  by  food,  which  have  been  done  by  recognized  scientists, 
of  the  actual  number  of  vitamin  units  in  each  food."    '.Ye're  still  quoting  Dr.  Plowe. 

"Top  of  the  Vitajrin  A  list  are  fish  liver  oils.     Of  course,  v/e  buy  cod- 
liver  oil  chiefly  for  its  Vitamin  D,  but  it  brings  us  just  for  good  mieasurc  the 
richest  "iUpply  of  Vitamin  A  that  any  food  "orovides. 

"But  -"ou'll  get  a  surorise  v/hen  vou  hear  ^7hat  comies  next  to  fish  liver 
oils  as  a  provider  of  Vitamin  A.     Believe  it  or  not,   that  hunble  little  sprig  of 
parsley  that  g3,rnishes  your  lamb  chop  leads  all  the  rest.    Parsley/  is  way  above 
liver,  and  fish  roe,  and  yolk  of  egg,  and  butter,  and  cheese,  and  all  the  other 
good  Vitamin  A  foods. 

"All  vegetables  with  thin  green  leaves  growing  in  o"oen  formiation  are 
better  for  Vitamin  A  than  the  bleached  tight  leaves  like  cabbage  heads  and 
Iceberg  lettuce.     Better  lettuce  v/ould  be  the  old-fashioned  'ga,rden  variety ' 
of  leaf  lettuce,  andthe  kind  called  'romaine'  in  the  city  m.arket. 
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"Color  seems  definitely  connected  with  Vitamin  A*     It  seems  the  greener 
foods  are,   the  more  Vitamin  A  they  conta.in.     Red  and  yellow  are  Solso  favorites 
in  the  Vitamin  A  color  scheme.     Salmon  is  good,  and  the  redder  the  salm^on  the 
more  Vitamin  A.     Apricots,  pr\mes  and  yellow  peaches  a? e  rich  in  Vitamin  A,  but 
white  peaches  contain  none.     Carrots  are  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  yellov/ 
vegetables.     Yellow  corn  and  sweet  lootatoes  rank  higher  t-ian  white  corn  and 
Irish  potatoes. 

* 

"Thin  green  leaves  such  as  spinach  and  kale  and  dandelion  greens  and  dock 
and  escarole  and  chard  and  lambs  quarters,  rank  nex±  to  parsley  for  VitamAn  A, 
and  the  rest  of  the  green,  red  and  yellow  v;egetables  follow  along. 

"3ut  don't  go  av/ay  forgetting  liver.       It's  the  best  meat  source  of 
Vitamin  A. 

"ilow  as  to  which  of  these  Vitamin  A  sources  are  cheapest,   it's  misleading 
to  make  flat  statemients.     It  all  depends,     Jlrst  of  all,   there's  the  variation 
in  the  price  you  riay  for  the  different  foods  at  different  times  and  in  different 
markets.     Then  som.e  foods,  having  less  of  a  certain  vitamin  than  another,  mjay 
actually  give  you  more  vitamins  in  the  end  because  they  are  eaten  raw.      A  food 
with  more  of  the  vitamin  m.ay  lose  some  of  its  vitamdns  in  cooking.    And  of  course 
you  have  to  tal^e  into  consideration  the  other  properties  a  food  may  have  along 
with  your  specific  vitamin.     It  may  have  other  vitamins,   and  it  may  have  other 
food  values  such  as  minerals  and  "oroteins  and  energy--  value.     But  Dr.  i/iunsell 
says  the  best  rule  to  follow  is  this:  Uiake  s^ore  first  of  your  vitamin-rich  foods 
and  your  minera.l-rich  foods.     Often  they  are  the  same  —  such  as  milk,  vegetables, 
and  fruits.     They  are  likely  to  be  the  most  expensive  or  the  most  easily 
neglected.     Then  look  after  your  protein  and  energy  foods  —  in  other  words, 
mest,  bread,  and  cereals. 

"Very  often  a  food  without  vitamins  can  be  exchanged  for  a  better  vitamin 
value  in  the  same  type  of  food.       Take  wl:.ole  wheat  bread  in  place  of  v/hite  bread, 
for  instance.     Any  whole  gra^in  will  a.dd  valuable  vitam.ins  and  minerals  to  the 
energy  value  of  the  processed  grain.       So  you  ha,ve  nothing  to  lose,  and  you 
stand  to  gain,  when  you  figare  your  OLidget  to  include  the  biggest  variety  of 
vitamins  the  available  money  will  buy. 

"Now  about  Vitandn  3  —  the  vitamin  that  gives  you  appetite  and  o.  lively 
digestive  apparatus.     If  you  stick  very  long  to  a  diet  that  cheats  you  on 
Vitamin  3,  you  get  listless  and  sluggish  and  irritable. 

"Vitamin  B  is  concentrated  in  the  germ,  of  the  grain,   so  whole  wheat  bread 
helps  there  too.     3ut  there's  a  little  Vitamin  S  in  a  good  m^any  fruits, 
vegetables  and  nuts  aiH  certain  kinds  of  meat.     One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  I  know  about  Vitamin  3  is  that  the  approved  international  standard  for 
that  vitamin  is  a  preparation  made  from  the  polishings  of  rice.    How  those 
polishings  are  just  the  part  we  don' t  get  when  v;e  buy  polished  rice.     So  the 
idea  would  be  to  buy  brown  rice  and  get  your  Vitai'iiin  3, 

'"The  safest  rule  for  vitam.ins,  according  to  our  nutrition  specialists 
in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  is  to  try  to  get  every  food  product  in  its 
complete  and  natural  form,  as  ijnr)rocessed  as  possible.     The  changes  a.re 
that  your  expenditures  on  that  ba^sis  './ill  pay  dividends  in  vitamins. 
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"We  can  add  a  line  to  that  rale:     iJot  only  to  "buy  the  foods  as  close  to 
nature  as  possihle,  Imt  use  as  many  of  them  that  way  as  we  can.    The  less  cook- 
ing, the  "better,   is  the  rule  for  all  vitamins.    And  the  less  water  the  better, 
too.    Vitamins  B  and  i5,  along  v/ith  some  valuable  minerals,   just  v;ash  right  out 
and  go  down  the  drain  with  the  water  you  pour  off. 

"It's  easy  to  see  v/hy  some  people  who  eat  all  their  vegetahles  religiously 
still  don't  seem  to  show  any  of  the  signs  of  good  health  that  should  go  with  such 
care  about  diet.    But  we're  learning  more  about  how  to  cook  every  year.     I  can 
remember  the  time  when  there  were  a  lot  more  cooked-to-death  vegetables  being 
served  than  there  are  now. 

"Soda  is  another  vitamin  villain.    Any  alkaline  su.bstance  v/ill  simply 
cancel  the  Vitamins  B  and  C  right  out  oi  a  vegetable.     Vitamin  C  is  particularly 
sensitive.    Even  exposure  to  air  brings  do\xn  the  vitamin  content  of  orange  juice, 
and  practically  no  vegetable  kccos  its  vitamin  C  in  cooking.    Tomatoes  are  about 
the  only  good  sou.rce  of  Vitamin  C  tha.t  can  t&ke  cooking.    Tomatoes  are  not  the 
best  source,  though.    Oranges  cxe  still  better  and  wo  ca.n  add  an  underscoring  to 
that  point  because  oranges  are  eaten  raw.    The  long  cooking  that  many  people  give 
greens  like  collards  and  turnip  tops,  pulls  them  dov/n  from  the  head  of  the  Vitamir, 
C  class,  while  salads  like  watercress  and  green  peppers,  that  we  eat  raw,  climb 
up  relatively  higher. 

"As  to  the  economics  of  Vitamin  C,   it's  rather  an  expensive  vitam.in  the  way 
we  usu.ally  buy  it  —  in  fresh  vegetaJbles  and  fruits,   and  in  calf's  liver  and 
"brains,  and  lamb's  kidney.    But  there  are  cheaper  kinds  of  liver  and  kidney,  and 
you  can  watch  for  the  lov;  season  for  fresh  vegetables,  filling  in  v/ith  canned 
tomatoes. 

"But  we  nmst  get  on  to  Vitamin  D.     I  think  we  all  know  that  there  are  not 
many  food  sources  of  the  sunshine  vitamin.    To  prevent  rickets  children  are  given 
fish  liver  oil  for  their  first  txio  yea-rs,  winter  a/nd  summer,  and  in  winter  for  so^b 
time  afterv/ards.    But  v/c  don't  knov/  yet  how  much  Vitamin  D  grov/n  people  need. 
The  hunch  of  experts  is  tha.t  noriUvOj  grov,Ti  people  don't  need  any  more  than  they  got 
from  eggs,   cream,  milk,  fish,  or  sunshine.    You  Iniov;  modern  poultry  men  are  feed- 
ing their  hens  cod  liver  oil  and  getting  rea.l  vitamin- enriched  eggs  as  a  result, 
so  some  of  the  eggs  you  get  are  undoubtedly  very  good  sources  of  Vitamin  D. 

"Vitamin  &  is  the  one  that  cured  pellagra  in  the  South,    pellagra  symptoms 

in  minor  forms  vdll  get  us  if  we  don't  look  out  for  Vitamin  G-  slowing  utd  of 

grov/th,   trouble  with  digestion,  loss  of  weight,   early  ageing,  a^id  so  on.  One 
place  to  find  Vitamin  G-  is  in  yeast;  the  best  mea.t  source  is  liver.    Milk  —  all 
kinds  of  milk  —  dried,   skimi"aed,   cajincd,  or  fresh  --  ajid  eggs  and  cheese  aaid 
salmon  and  loan  mea.t s  all  give  us  Vitamin  C-.    And  our  old  friends,   turnip  tops 
and  beet  to-os  and  kale  are  the  best  vegeta"ble  sources,   except  for  soy  beans  which 
ranl^  way  up  v/ith  liver. 

"Liver  is  one  of  those  foods  tha.t  you  "buy  for  more  than  one  good  quality. 
It  has  Just  about  everything  —  Vitamins  A,  B,   C,  D,  and  G-,  besides  its  -protein 

and  valuable  minerals.    Other  gland  moats  are  good  versatile  foods  too,    kidney 

and  h rains,  and  heart,  and  so  on  
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"Among  vcgotalDlGs,   spinach  liac  Vitoiuins  A,  B,   C,  and  G,  and  other  good 
points,   along  v/ith  turnip  greens  and  collards  and  "broccoli.    The  rest  of  the 
vegetables  follow  in  different  order. 

"Egg  yolk  stands  near  the  head  of  the  vitar.iin  list,  with  an  assortment  of 
food  values  not  many  foods  can  claim.    Fniits,   as  a  class,   don't  seem  to  "be  quite 
so  rich  in  vitamins  as  the  green  leafy  vegetahlesa    But  most  fruits  have  some  of 
several  vitamins,  and  they  have  good  natural  energy  value  hesides.    Bananas  have 
a  nice  selection  of  vitamins  —  A,  B,  C,  and  G-  and  so  do  avocado  pears,  which 
apparently  are  a  fruit,  v/hether  they  taste  like  it  or  not." 

But  consumers  who  want  a  refei-encc  hooh  for  the  vitamins  of  all  foods  can 
v/rite  for  the  free  leaflet  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.    The  leaflet  is  called  'Eoods  Hich  in  Vitamins,  A,  E,   C,   D,  E,  and 
G-,  hut  I  expect  you'll  get  it  even  £f  you  forget  some  of  the  alihahet.  Don't 
forget  —  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington. 

CLOSIHG-  AiOIom^'CEIv'IElIT ;    That's  all  for  this  week  of  our  Consumer  Eacts  brought  to 

you  each   at  "by  Station    direct  from  the  office  of 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Hov/e,  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adi.iinistrat ion. 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Speaking  Tizie:  10  Iv!i: 

nutes. 

J\I^0UFCElO]I'"T ;     The  time  of  v;eek  for  ConsiuTier  lacts  has  come    ro-und  aj^T.in.  We 
bring  jo-ii  toda]-  a  true  storj,  sjid  a  rather  thrilling  story,   too,  a^oout  the  work 
the  C-overnnent  ha.s  "been  doing  this  last  vear  to  conserve  food  for  hungrv  people 
This  report  cones  to  :-ov.  officially  irou  the  Consumers'   Counsel  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Aduiini  strati  on. 

 ooOoo  

"To  see  this  as  a  consumer  message,"  saj'S  Dr.  Pred  C.  Hov,'e,   "you  see  it 
in  term.s  of  m.aking  better  consurr.ers  out  of  people  who  might  not  otherwise  get 
a  chance  to  consunie  adequate  suD'olies  for  their  ov/n  v/ell-being. 

"But  that's  not  the  only  side  to  the  picture,"  Dr.  Howe  goes  on.  "It 
u-=zsi:S  also  helping  people  to  consume  food  that  might  not  otherwise  be  used. 

"3o  it  helps  two  groups  of  people  —  the  people  who  gr ow  tlie  food  which 
they  might  not  be  a.blo  to  sell,  and  the  ipeople  that  eat  the  food  they  v/ould 
not  have  the  money  t/o  buy. 

''Some  forms  of  conservation  help  even  a  third  group  —  the  unemployed 
who  get  Jobs  i:z  the  processing  of  this  surplus  materia,l  to  m.ake  it  ready  for 
needy  -necTolc'  s  "i.:tj. 


"Canning  is  one  of  the  main  forms  of  conservation.  But  there  are  just 
about  as  mia.ny  ways  of  ha/ndling  the  canning  job  3.s  there  are  places  where  it's 
being  done."    '.Te're  still  Quoting  Dr.  Eowe, 


"The  simplest  carining  set-ur)  is  the  little  log  canning  center  in  the  back 
woods.     There  everybody  for  miles  around  bringsin  surplus  garden  food  to  be 
preserved  for  the  vzinter.     The  State  Relief  Admxini  strati  on  suoDlies  the  canning 
equipmient  and  sends  an  expert  to  show  the  community  ho'w  to  start  the  wheels 
going  around.     Pverybod^/^  in  the  locality  uses  the  canning  center,  and  each  "os.ys 
his  part  of  the  cost  with  a  certa.in  num.ber  of  cpsis  of  food  —  the  percentage 
of  each  one's  total  pack  depending  on  his  a.bility  to  pay. 

"This  toll  of  camied  food  collected  from,  the  people  who  use  the  canning 
center  goes  to  city  r^eople  on  relief  who  cajihot  raise  food  for  themselves. 

"Another  simple  way  of  avoiding  waste  operates  in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
The  Public  Telfa^-e  Depaxtm.ent  turned  over  to  the  locaJ  relief  administration 
an  old  unused  building  and  the  relief  people  put  in  canrAng  equi-om.ent.  lach 
day  pjter  market  is  over,  farmers  and  merchants  bring  all  the  food  they  could 
not  dispose  of  during  the  day  and  sell  it  for  a,  sm:all  price.     The  relief  workers 
can  it  pjid  turn  v/hat  mdght  have  been  waste  into  good  food  for  people  v/iio  need  it. 
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"In  other  places  there  are  relief  gardens  where  families  are  allotted 
space  to  grow  their  own  supplies.     Tb.ev  they  can  at  the  canning  center  what  they 
don't  need  currently. 

"Thousands  of  canning  set-ups,  "big  and  little,  loegan  to  function  last  year. 

Of  course  a  good  many  had  heen  going  "oefore  that,  ones  that  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture  and  relief  organizations  had 
helped  to  org^ize,    3u.t  during  this  last  year  they  were  all  made  part  of  one  "big 

campaign.  the  most  tremendous  attempt  this  country  has  ever  made  to  turn  what 

would  he  waste  into  usaDle  stores,  and  to  see  that  those  who  are  least  ahle  to  get 
adequate  food  shall  have  first  claim  on  those  stores, 

"Tlipt  may  seem  like  a  large  stp„tement,  when  we  remem.'ber  the  wartime  camr- 
paign  of  food  conservation.    Bu.t  that  was  different.    In  those  days  we  didn't  care 
much  aboxit  the  price  we  paid  just  as  long  as  we  got  the  food.    Tie  did  not  have  to 
worry  a,hout  the  farmers  getting  a  fiar  price.    The  joh  was  simply  technologica,l  — 
to  produce  pnd  conserve  as  much  as  we  could,  whatever  we  had  to  pay.     It's  a  much 
more  complicated  trick  now  —  comoining  recovery  for  farmers  with  supplying  food 
to  the  .needy  . 

"The  depression  made  the  difference.     Six  million  fanners  were  producing 
more  food  then  people  could  cuy.    Tliey  had  not  cut  down  their  outpat  much  from  the 
"boom  years,  and  they  were  getting  only  a  fraction  of  the  pay  they  used  to  get. 
Their  statidard  of  living  was  getting  lower  and  lower.    All  this  —  while  millions 
of  po-.mds  of  food  were  going  unused.    And  at  the  same  time  people  in  the  towns 
were  not  getting  enough  to  eat  —  people  who  had  no  incomes  "because  of  the  ^a^r 
industry  had  shut  up  shop. 

"The  complicated  part  of  the  trick  was  to  get  the  necessary  food  to  people 
who  could  not  afford  to  huy  it,  and  at  the  same  time  raise  the  income  of  farmers 
producing  food  and  raw  m^aterials  —  and  do  'both  without  disrupting  our  system  of 
producing  to  sell  at  a  'ori ce . 

"This  t^-'o-wsy  relief  did  not  start  with  the  drought,  hut  the  drought 
mobiilized  the  "biggest  drive  toward  food  relief.     'The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Surplus  Belief  Corporation  made  a  start  on  the  jolD,  way 
hack  in  the  fall  of  1933.    The  Triple  A' s  oought  up  surpluses  of  farm  produce  which 
were  keeping  farmers'  prices  down  and  turned  these  surpluses  over  to  the  Sii.rplus 
Relief  Corpora.tion  for  processing  into  foods  to  "be  distributed  hy  the  Federal 
3m.ergenc3/  Relief  Administration, 

"These  emergencj^  organizations  pull  a  good  many  of  the  governm.ent  agencies 
together  to  work  on  vitpj  jobs,  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  is  a 
good  example  of  it.     It's  a  non-profit  government  corpcr  ation ,  a.nd  its  officers  are 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  and  the  Adiiinistrp.tor  of  the 
FederaJ.  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

"At  first  the  money  to  pay  for  the  supplies  they  'bo-u.ght  for  consumers  with- 
out money,  cpiae  from  pro cessing  taxes  —  which  are  paid  hy  consumers  who  can  afford 
to  buy  food.    But  later  when  drought  made  food §nd.f arm  problems  more  serious, 
Congress  appropriated  special  funds.    They've  stuck  to  the  original  idea  all 
throtigh  the  program  —  I  mean  the  idea  of  making  the  m.oney  do  double  d^aty  —  help-^  . 
ing  farmers  a^nd  helpir^  needy  people  at  the  same  time.    And  they've  tried  to  keep 
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another  idea  in  the  picture  too  —  di st rihuting  these  IBRC  purchases  in  addition 
to  the  necessities  th.-^.t  the  State  er.ergency  relief  administrations  "70iild  provide 
anyway  for  relief  fomlies. 

"The  most  important  of  these  foods  that  gave  extra  nourishment  to  the 
relief  consumers  was  meat.     The  canning  projects,  of  course,  have  conserved  both 
meat  and  vegetables.    But  the  FSRC  in  cooperation  with  the  AAA,  has  managed  a  very 
big  meat  business  during  the  last  few  months.    It  was  necessary  to  set  up  som^e 
machinery  to  salvage  all  those  cattle  that  would  have  died  for  lack  of  feed  and 
water  in  the  drought.    The  farmers  were  helpless  in  the  face  of  all  this  waste  of 
food  meat*    But  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminirtra.tion  stepped  in  and  bought 
from  farmers  close  to  7  million  cattle,   turned  them  over  to  the  FSHC  for  process-^ 
ing.    That's  probablj'-  the  most  striking  piece  of  food  salvaging  work  that's 
happened  in  our  times. 

"Tlie  "FSHC  turned  about  half  this  meat  over  to  coiimiercial  processors.  Of 
the  6  million,  6?8  thousand  cattle  they  had  received  from  the  AAA,  they  sent  out 
about  3  million  to  State  Emergency  Relief  Administrations.    These  administrations 
took-care  of  the  processing  of  that  number  in  several  ways.    Eight  hundred  thousand- 
were  canned  in  coranBrcial  plants  under  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  inspection  — 
meaning  they  could  be  shipped  in  inter- sta.to  commerce.    And  442  thousand  were 
processed  in  other  plants  -  not  B.A.I,  inspected  —  for  distribution  within  the 
state . 

" Tifork  projects,  where  relief  workers  got  jobs  canning  meat,  canned  the 
mea.t  from  about  a  million  of  the  cattle  —  sometinEs  under  the  supervision  of 
extension  workers  from  the  Bepartm.ent  of  Agriculture.    Texas  was  the  big  example 
of  th.at  set-up.    Relief  workers  did  most  of  the  canning  in  Texas  —  they  Ccinned 
meat  from  350  thousajid  cattle.    Georgia  came  next  with  75  thousand.    And  i.'issouri 
took  care  of  67  thouspjid. 

"To  shovj  how  much  cH  these  ca.ttle  meant  in  terms  of  pounds  of  food  which 
relief  families  were  able  to  add  to  their  diet,  figures  are  the  best  way  of  giving 
some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  thing*.    So  here  goes.    By  the  end  of  1534,  FSRC  had 
distributed  133  million  pounds  of  canned  beef;  —  31  million  pounds  of  fresh  beef- 
—  13  million  pounds  of  boneless  beef;  —  75  million  poimds  of  fresh  veal.  That's 
all  meat  that  ^ent  from  commercial  packing  plants  and  canneries  to  states  to  be 
distributed  to  needy  families.    Then  the  canning  done  under  state  relief  adminis- 
trations themselves  came  to  325  million  pounds. 

"They've  used  great  care  in  deciding  which  states  get  this  meat,  and  how 
it' s  to  be  distributed.    At  first  they  allowed  20  pounds  of  canned  meat  a  month  to 
each  relief  fam.ily,  in  states  that  could  not  supply  the  necessarj^  minimum,  of  mea.t . 
But  they  could  not  keep  that  up  for  long,   if  they  were  to  m.al:e  the  meat  go  very 
farm.    There  was  no  way  of  replenishing  this  supply,   since  wholesale  slan-ghtering 
like  tha.t  would  only  occur  in  a  drought  emergency.     So  they  cut  the  allotm.ent  per 
family  down  to  7  1/2  pounds  of  canned  beef  per  month.,  and  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  canned  mutton  along  with  it. 

"But  canned  beef  and  mutton  were  not  the  only  foods.    There  were  300  million 
pounds  of  pork,   some  of  it  processed  from  the  pigs  the  Government  bought  in  the 
fall  of  1933  to  help  balance  hog  supplies.    Flour  and  potatoes  and  butter  and 
cereal  foods  and  rice  and  cabbage  and  lard  and  cheese  and  sugar  and  beajis  and 
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apples  —  all  figij.red  "by  mi  1 1  i on  poimds,  have  helped  to  feed  the  four  million 
families  on  relief  instead  of  sta/'ing  on  overload  commercial  markets. 

"T7e  ha.ven' t  tlizB  today  to  tell  you  about  ho'.*^  cotton,  channeled  away  from 
glutted  markets,  turned  out  to  he  a  three-wpy  relief,  hut  these  samples  I've 
given  you  of  food  conservation  help  to  show  the  possilDilities  1934  has  revealed, 
and  to  point  the  way  to  1935' s  res'O'^nsi  Dili  ties." 


CLOSIITC-  li'TOlTClilSlTT :     Each  at  this  time  Station   ."broadcasts 

Cons"UJ:ner  iPacts  from,  the  office  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  AAA.  in  Washington, 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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from  the  office  of  the  Consumers Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricultiire* 
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Toda^-^' s  report  gives  answers  from.  Dr.  Pred  C.  Howe,  of  the  Agric^^ltural 
Adjustment  Administration,  to  some  of  the  questions  constimers  ask. 

Vitamins  seem  to  have  an  isresistihle  fascination  for  cons^umers,  Anywaj;^ 
they  didn't  seem  to  get  enough  information  from  our  vitamin  broadcast  two  ¥;eeks 
ago  to  satisfy  their  needs  for  information  ahout  those  life-giving  food  values. 
One  consTjm.er  wants  to  knov/  what  cod  liver  oil  is  the  "best  —  how  she  can  Imow 
with  certainty  whether  she's  buying  the  right  cod  liver  oil  for  her  child. 

"Rcmemhor,  "  saj^s  Dr.  Howe,   "that  while  there's  a  lot  of  Vitamin  A  thro^m 
in  for  good  measure  in  fish  liver  oils,  what  we  buy  them  for  is  the  elusive 
Vitamin  D,  not  found  in  so  many  other  foods. 

"According  to  our  vitamin  expert's  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture," 
Dr.  Howe  continues,   "the  nev/  regulations  require  that  manufacturers  label  cod 
liver  oil  by  international  imits,  v^hich  have  now  been  adopted  as  our  own  U.S. P. 
units.    The  minimum  requirement  for  cod  liver  oil  specifies  oOO  Units  of  Vita- 
min A,  and  S5  Units  of  Vitamin  D,  per  gram, 

"The  ideal  labol  on  a  bottle  of  cod  liver  oil  may  not  necessarily  say 

precisely  600  Units  of  Vitajiiin  A  and  85  Units  of  Vitamin  D,  it  may  list  a 

larger  n-umber  of  units.    Each  manufacturer  may  list  the  nijunber  his  product  con- 
tains, but  there  must  be  at  least  bOO  U.S. P.  Units  of  Vitamin  A,  and  85  of 
Vitamin  D, 

"Don»t  forget,  though,  that  I'm  talking  only  about  -olain  cod  liver  oil  ~ 
not  special  preparations  intended  to  take  the  place  of  plain  cod  liver  oil.  You 
should  consult  your  doctor  about  using  and  buying  them." 

We're  still  quoting  Dr.  Howe,  and  we'll  keep  on  qaoting  him, 

"The  next  question  asks  about  another  angle  of  the  Vitajnin  story.    A  con- 
sumer wants  to  know  what  she  can  do  on  a  limited  income  to  get  Vitamin  C  into  he. 
family's  diet.    Living  in  a  city  flat,  without  benefit  of  garden,   she  says  she 
depends  mainly  on  canned  tomatoes  for  the  highly  iiTroortant  Vitamin  C.  Naturally 
she  doesn't  want  her  fainily  to  grow  tired  of  that  item  on  the  menu  that  gives 
Vitamin  C  at  a  low  price. 
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"Nou,  in  ansT/er  to  that  plea,  I*n  going  to  give  the  details  of  a  discoveiy 
made  recently  hy  the  Bureani  of  Hone  Scononics,    It's  as  niraculous  a  story  as  the 
one  a'boTit  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,    But  uhere  Jack  planted  a  "bean  and  got  a  ladder, 
the  Bureau  of  Kone  Economics  found  out  hou  to  plant  a  "bean  and  get  Vitanin  Co 
Wiat  it  does,   is  to  make  green  vegetahles  out  of  dried  ones  hy  s-prout ing  then* 
Taking  a  chea.p,  non-Vitanin-C  vegetable  and  Liaking  it  into  an  excellent  source  of 
Yitanin  C,  wiile  you  wait. 

"There's  no  catch  to  this  syston.    You  don't  have  to  have  soy  heans,  or 
'nung  "beans'  —  the  kind  you  oat  in  chow  nein  —  "but  any  dried  "bean  v;ill  make  a 
good  tasty  sprout.    Tiheat  is  good  too,  hut  it  takes  more  of  the  grains  to  give 
you  the  saine  quantity  of  sprouts. 

"The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  suggests  tv;o  methods  for  consumers  who  have 
more  time  than  money  to  turn  a  trick  to  solve  the  Vitamin  C  prohlem.    One  method 
is  sprinkling  the  beans  on  a  piece  of  wet  cheesecloth,  and  rolling  the  cloth, 
beans  and  all,  around  a  stick  about  a  foot  long.    Then  you  stick  one  end  of  the 
roll  in  a  container  of  warra  water,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  kitchen. 
You  pour  some  warm  water  over  it  once  in  a  while,  too.    The  time  required  varies 
from  about  three  days  to  a  week.    The  sprouts  are  ready  to  use  when  they're  an 
inch  long. 

"The  other  method  is  to  soak  the  beans  overnight,   and  then  put  them  in 
any  drainable  dish,  like  a  flower  pot  or  a  colander,  big  enougli  to  allow  for  the 
beans  to  expand  to  six  tiLies  their  size;  flood  them  with  warm  water  four  or  five 
tines  a  day.    You're  supposed  to  keep  then  in  a  warm  place  while  they're  sprout- 
ing, but  after  they're  finished  remember  you've  got  perishable  Vitamin  C  vege- 
tables on  your  hands  and  you  want  to  treat  them  accordingly. 

"Using  either  of  these  methods,  and  starting  with  a  pound  of  the  dried 
bean,  you'll  get  enough  sprouts  to  serve  four  or  five  people,    Yov.  Just  use  them 
lil^e  any  green  vegetable  —  by  themselves  or  combined  with  other  foods;  cooked 
or  raw.    Of  course  you  keep  m.ore  of  the  Vita;:iin  C  if  you  eat  them  raw. 

"The  next  letter  asks  the  trath  about  the  processing  tax.    Tlie  Consumers' 
G-uide  has,  at  different  times,  given  facts  about  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  cotton 
overalls.    Bat  C-eneral  Johjison's  statement  in  a  recent  article  that  the  proces- 
sing tax  had  doubled  the  cost  of  overalls,  has  raised  the  same  qaestion  in  san^'- 
people' s  minds, 

"Here's  what  really  happen>ed:    The  cotton  processing  tax  went  into  effect 
on  August  1,  1933*    ^±^Q  days  before  that,  the  average  price  of  cotton  overalls 
was  $1,09,    On  December  IS,  193^,  the  average  price  was  $1.6o  —  an  increase  of 
a  little  less  than  50  percent,   instead  of  the  100  percent  he  started.    And  more- 
over, on  that  typical  pair  of  overalls,  of  the  $l,6o  cons^jmers  "oaid,  only  S-g- 
cents  could  be  charged  to  the  processii^  tax  —  or  just  5  percent. 

"Another  consumer  writes  to  say  th^t  she's  heard  they've  started  some 

new  wheels  moving  to  give  us  A-B-C  labeling  on  butter  That's  trae.  One 

place  where  they're  sure  it  works  is  Oregon.    They've  been  marketing  butter  to 
cons-umers  that  wa^^  for  eight  months  —  with  the  result  that  consm.iers  b-gy  ixre 
"b'^'t^^gr  in  Oregon  since  the  regulation  for  grade  labeling  went  into  effect.  And 
the  Oregon  situation  is  an  indication  of  a  trend  —  dair^-^  farmers  and  creameries 
are  pushing  in  many  places  for  improvement  in  cream  and  butter.    It's  all  very 
encouraging  to  consmiers  wlio  hope  some  day  to  buy  by  grade  labels. 
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"Tlie  last  letter  I'll  have  tine  for  today  is  one  from  a  cons^amer  who  lis- 
tened to  o-'jLT  broadcast  a'oout  0 ran^^e s  a  fev/  weeks  ago.    First,   she  tells  me  that 
she's  saving  monej^  and  giving  her  familj^  more  oranges  "by  piirchasing  them  dy  the 
crate  instead  of  hy  the  dozen. 

"Bu.t  she  says  in  other  foods  the  pqssihle  economy  in  bulk:  Duying  is  harder 
to  figare.     She  doesn't  know  whether  she's  getting  a  "bargain  when  she  pays  $1.75 

for  a  Dushel  of  the  apples  usually  Dought  at  about  U  poimds  for  a  quarter,   

"because  she  doesn't  know  how  many  poujids  there  are  in  a  bushel. 

"I  have  the  figures  for  that  one.    Tliere  are  an  average  of  about  pound 
to  a  bushel  of  apples.     So  if  she  pays  $1.75  for  a  bushel,   she  is  paying  a  littl 
over  throe  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  for  them.    Ihey'd  be  over  six  cents  a  pound 
when  she  gets  four  pounds  for  a  quarter  —  So  much  for  a-g-gles . 

"But  I  thinly  that  cons^amor  has  brought  up  a  good  point.    I  think  it's  a 
question  every  consumer  sho-^ld  take  some  thouglit  to  stud^/.     If  we're  trj'^ing  to 
save  money  on  our  food  bills  we  should  learn  the  comparative  costs  of  quantities 
of  each  type  of  food,  and  wlien  savings  are  possible  buy  them  in  as  large  an 
amount  as  we  can  without  danger  of  spoiling,  and  considering  the  amount  of  cash 
we  can  invest  at  one  time  and  the  space  we  have  to  store  it  in. 

"Here  are  figures  on  quantity  meas-c.res  of  some  other  foods:     There  shov.ld 
be  about  bO  nounds  of  potatoes  in  a  bushel  --  that  is,  Irish  potatoes.  Sweet 
potatoes  ran.  a  little  less  —  around  55  pounds,    peaches  ought  to  ran  about 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  like  apples.    G- rapes  in  a  12-quart  bas'iret  should  v/eigh  ■ 
about  IS  pounds,    Then  there  are  some  other  items  you  might  study  if  you  use 
them  in  large  quantities.    Take  olive  oil,   for  instance.     It '  s  a  sizable  expense 
for  some  families  who  buy  it  in  small  co.ns.     Compare  the  price  of  those  little 
cans  yer  ounc e  v/ith  the  price  you  pay  \7hen  you  buy  a  gallon  can  v/hich  weighsiiove 
7-2"  pounds.    The  same  goes  for  hone3'"  —  fig^are  your  cost  per  oionce  and  see  how 
mach  more  jov.  pay  if  you  buy  in  small  quantities  than  if  you  buy  a  gallon  of  .  . 
honey  weighing  12  poiuids. 

"Another  tip  for  economical  cons'jxiers  is  to  learn  to  compare  relative 
prices  of  such  foods  as  shelled  nuts  and  unshelled  nuts.    For  instance,  a  pound 
of  shelled  almonds  would  run  about  3  ^--^  ^  third  pounds  in  the  shell.    It  talzes 
around  two  or  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  most  nuts  in  the  shell  to  yield  one 
pound  of  meats,   except  peanuts  \7Iiich  seem  to  have  a  higher  proportion  of  nut  to 
shell  —  a  pound  and  a  half  of  peanuts  in  their  shells  will  yield  a  pound  of 
shelled  peanuts.    Of  course  '.ou  have  to  figure  savings  in  this  connection  accord- 
ing to  the  relative  prices  of  each  kind  of  nuts,   shelled  and  unshelled. 

"There  are  other  equivalents  to  learn  about  in  food.     One  pound  of  dried 
apricots,  for  exai-xole,   equals  about  5^3-  pounds  of  fresh  apricots.    You  know  dried 
fniits  keep  most  of  the  food  values  of  fresh  fruit,   especially  minerals  and 
vitamins.    Prunes  and  raisins  are  always  on  the  required  list  for  iron.  One 
pound  of  raisins  equal  about  four  pounds  of  fresh  grapes,  a?id  it  tallies  from  2-^ 
to  four  pounds  of  fresh  plums  to  malce  a  pound  of  pnuies.    There  are  a  good  mariy 
other  equivalents  v;liich  I  haven't  time  to  mention,    out  I  ■chink  you'll  find  a 
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cliart  shcving  tliG  ones  consrunors  can  "best  l\go,  in  a  coming  iss^j-C  of  the  Consuners 
&j-ide.    The  C-rLide  is  a  piilDlication  of  tlie  AAA  and  like  nost  of  the  l^est  things 
in  life  —  is  free.    If  yon  uant  it,  --.-rite  to  the  Cons^oi-iers '  Coimsel,  Agricr.ltur- 
al  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington,  and  ask  to  "be  put  on  the  list  to  re- 
ceive the  Cons-aiicrs '  Suide  every  two  weeks." 


C LP S IITC-  Alll^UiJC M-J^IT ;  That  ends  today's  report  from  Dr.  Fred  C.  Hotto,  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Adt-iinistration,  who  has  "been  giving  iis  Consumer  Facts 


— ooOoo — 
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Station   "broadcasts  this  official  report  from  the  Office  of  the  Con- 

surnors'  Counsel  of  the  Agricaltural  Adjustment  Administration,   in  cooperation  T7ith 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo- — 

Today,   consumer  times  "brings  a  report  on  'Taking  the  Ups  and  Dotois  out  of 
Prices',   quoted  direct  from  Dr.  Fred  C.  Howe,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration, 

Prices  interest  all  of  us.    Every  consumer,  no  doubt,  would  like  to  see 
the  'u-QS '  taken  out  of  prices  and  the  '  dovms'  given  free  rein. 

"Don't  forget,  though,"  says  Dr.  Kov/e,   "that  it  still  takes  two  to  make  a 
hargain.    A  price  hits  two  people  —  the  one  who  pays  it  and  the  one  who  gets  it. 

"That's  not  the  kind  of  ups  and  downs  I'm  talking  about,  however.  Today 
I'm  dealing  with  the  job  of  regulating  the  flow  of  agricultural  products  to  market 
—  in  other  \70rds,  preventing  a  flood  of  food  to  market  one  week  that  pushes  prices 
way  down  to  loss  levels  for  the  farmer,  and  then  a  scarcity  the  next  v;eek,  when 
farmers  stop  shipping,  that  drives  prices  up  higher  again.    That '  s  the  sort  of  ups 
and  dov/ns  I  mean. " 

From  no'7  on,  we'll  continue  quoting  Dr.  Hov/e. 

"Ho  consmier  likes  to  go  to  market  and  see  "bargain  price  tags  on  the  very 
thing  she  "bought  at  a  high  price  the  day  "before.    While  she  might  get  a  certain 
amount  of  thrill  out  of  trying  to  "beat  the  food  market  every  day,  chances  are  she 
can't  win  all  the  time.    Of  course  some  people  gain  now  and  then  from  jumpy  food 
prices.    But  no'body  gains  from  them  all  the  time.    They  hit  the  grocer,  the 
wholesaler,  and  all  the  people  who  handle  foods.    But  most  of  all,   they  hit  the 
farmer.    He  practically  never  gains  from  them. 

"But  let's  "begin  at  the  "beginning  —  with  what  causes  these  jittery  prices. 
The  first  cause  is  that  many  products  are  ijorishable.    This  fact  now  and  then 
"brings  on  the  jitters  in  the  price  of  almost  all  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
housev/ives  buy,    A  truck  farmer  oust  sell  strawberries  soon  after  they're  picked 
or  they'll  go  to  waste.    The  more  perishable  the  food,  the  more  temperamentally 
its  price  is  liliiely  to  behave.     Cabbages,  for  instance,  don't  jump  up  and  dov/n  in 
price  the  way  strawberries  do,  because  cabbages  can  be  stored. 
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"You  can  pat  down  weather  as  Cause  Iv-aiaber  Two*    People  who  live  in  the 
cities  sometimes  forget  the  terrific  importance  weather  has  in  the  lives  of  farm 
people.    And  depending  on  good  growing  weather  is  depending  on  a  pretty  fickle 
thing.    Everything  will  seem  just  right  for  a  perfect  crop,   then  along  comes  a 
"bad  freeze,  or  a  storm,  just  at  the  wrong  moment  —  and  iDingoi  up  go  -orices. 

"That  maices  ty/o  causes  for  ups  and  downs  of  food  prices. —  perishahility 
and  weather,    iTo  one  can  do  much  ahout  regulating  those  two  causes. 

"But  three  other  causes  come  into  this  pircutre,   and  we  can  do  something 
ahout  them.    One  is  this.    You  know  many  farmers  who  produce  fruits  and  vege- 
tables depend  on  the  money  'chey  get  from  selling  these  crops  to  buy  all  the  things 
they  and  their  families  and  i'.heir  farm  need.    They  have  only  a  short  season  for 
earning  all  they  earn.     So  wiien  their  crop  is  ready  they  probably  need  the  money 
so  badly  that  they  can't  wait  to  sell.    Thc-y  rush  the  food  to  market  and  take  what 
they  can  got,   even  though  they  may  be  able  to  get  very  little  because  other 
farmers  are  doing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  moment.     When  their  families  already 
have  waited  too  long  for  the  things  they  need,  and  a  little  cash  comes  into  sight, 
they're  bound  to  snatch  at  it  even  if  they  would  make  more  by  spacing  their  ship- 
ments to  reach  the  market  at  more  regular  intervals. 

"Another  thing  is,  farmers  have  had  to  compete  with  each  other.  Mostly, 
they  had  no  -vvay  of  acting  together  to  keep  from  glutting  the  market.    Cf  course 
some  groups  of  farmers  have  organized  cooperatives  and  tried  to  control  the  move- 
ment of  their  products  to  market.    But  they  have  found  it  hard  to  swing  all  the 
farmers  concerned  into  line  and  keep  them  in  line.     If  ju^t  a  few  stay  out  of  the 
cooperative  or  break  their  agreement,   the  whole  plan  for  orderly  marketing  crashes 

"Being  a  long  distance  from  your  market  doesn't  help  much,   either.  Often 
when  waiting  a  day  or  a  v^eek  would  mean  the  difference  between  gain  and  loss,  they 
ship  as  soon  as  they  harvest,  because  the:/  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  to  time 
their  shipments  to  fit  in  with  general  mar].-;et  conditions. 

"The  j^ricultural  Adjustment  Act  changed  these  pictures  a  good  deal.  It 
offered  two  things  to  two  different  groups  of  farmers:     The  law  gave  the  growers 
of  certain  'ba,sic'  crops  government  aid  in  joining  together  to  control  the 
produ-ct ion  of  their  crops,   so  they  would  not  have  to  flood  the  market  with  product 
people  could  not  buy  at  a  fair  price.    To  the  growers  of  other  crops,   the  law  said 
'You  can  join  with  the  government  and  the  tradesmen  handling  your  products  in 
marketing  agreements  to  control  the  market ing  of  your  cror)s,   so  that  you  can  get 
fairer  lorices  for  the  products  you  send  to  market.' 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  farmers  or  trade  representatives  have 
signed  ^  marketing  agreements  in  the  20  months  since  the  beginning  of  the  AAA.. 
Of  these,  32  are  in  operation  right  now.    Most  of  the  discontinued  m.arketing  agree 
ments  applied  to  milk,   and  licenses  have  tal^en  their  place.     We  haven't  time  to  go 
into  all  that  now.    This  business  of  solivng  the  milk  problems  of  a  community 
makes  a  story  in  itself. 

"Behind  every  one  of  these  marketing  agreements  is  one  idea:     to  help 
farmers  make  a  better  livir^.    iTot  all  a-greements  use  the  same  methods.  Some 
help  farmers  regulate  the  time  of  shipping  their  produce  so  that  they  won't  offer 
consumers  too  mu.ch  one  week  and  too  little  the  next.    Let's  look  at  one  marketing 
agreement  as  a  sai^iple  and  see  how  it  v/orks; 
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"We'll  take  the  marketing  agreement  for  Califoi*nia  growers  and  shippers 
of  Bartlett  pears.    Among  other  things,  the  agreement  provides  for  a  committee 
of  grov/ers  and  shippers  to  decide  ho\7  many  loads  of  pears  should  go  to  market 
at  a  time>.    This  committee  carries  the  responsihility  of  keeping  informed  on 
market  conditions  and  supplies,  and  then  releasing  supplies  as  the  market  can 
ahsorh  them. 

"Wtien  you  look  at  a  chart  showing  a  comparison  hetween  shipments  in  1533 
and  193^,  you  can  see  the  difference.     Shipments  in  the  1933  season  v;ent  along 
"by  "bumps,  that  is,  there  would  he  a  lot  of  cars  leave  for  market  for  a  few  days 
and  then  only  a  few  in  the  next  three  or  four  days.    This  would  "be  repeated 
throughout  the  season.    Next  year  in  193^  under  the  agreement,   shipments  were 
spaced  carefully  to  meet  m£?.rket  conditions.    The  chart  shov/ing  these  shipments 
looks  like  a  nice  smooth  plai;eau. 

"This  doesn't  mean  that  less  pears  were  shipped  in  193^  than  in  1933*  I^i 
fact,  there  were  more  shipped  in  about  the  some  time.    But  the  difference  was, 
those  cars  of  pears  moved  on  schedule*    As  a  result  of  the  controlled  marketing, 
the  farr:ierQ  got  prices  that  cnqvo^Q^  $2.52  a  hox,  as  compared  with  $2.29  in  1933* 

"Similar  marketing  agreements  cover  California  Tokay  grapes,  Tlorida  celery 
and  a  numher  of  other  perishable  products. 

"This  sort  of  scientific  marketing  takes  a  lot  of  expert  study.    Even  the 
smallest  of  these  rules  that  meoji  so  mach  to  the  farmer  can't  go  into  effect 
without  a  lot  of  consultation  with  the  farmers'  and  shippers'  organizations,  and 
figuring  over  the  data  on  food  shipments  and  prices. 

"Just  as  much  food  can  reach  consumers,  "but  it  can  reach  then  in  a 
steadier  streaia.     Sometimes  the  only  way  to  pull  up  farmers'  prices  is  to  hold 
"back  TDart  of  the  supplies  for  a  season  or  tv;o  until  consumers'  purchasing  pov/er 
gets  "big  enough  to  "buy  up  all  that  can  be  marketed.    One  of  the  ways  of  limiting 
the  total  ai:iount  mrketed  in  a  season  is  to  allow  only  the  top  quality  of  a  pro- 
duct to  go  to  mo.rket.    Another  way  is  to  arrange  to  have  the  lower  qualities 
used  in  making  by-products.    This  type  of  agreement  that  keeps  lower  qualities 
off  the  market  raises  the  question:     is  it  wise  to  keep  out  of  reach  of  consumers 
with  low  incomes  grades  v/hich  they  might  be  able  to  bay?    The  only  justification 
for  this  or  any  other  kind  of  restriction  of  ^pply  is  that  farmers  have  been  in- 
clined to  market  i:x>re  than  consumers  have  been  able  to  buy  in  the  past  and  if  we 
are  to  see  that  they  get  a  decent  price  for  their  product,  we  have  to  help  them 
control  their  marketing  until  consui^ors  can  buy  more. 

"Rem.ember  that  this  business  of  restricting  supplies  of  food  comdng  to 
market  just  takes  an  em.ergency  part  in  marketing  agreements,  as  it  did  in  the 
adjustment  program  for  cotton,   wlieat  and  other  basic  corxiodities.    The  long-time 
benefits,  can  come  only  fr-om  doing  the  more  difficult  j.obs  of  balancing  produc- 
tion with  i.iarket  reqairements  and  cutting  domi  the  costs  of  getting  food  frori 
farmers  to  consumers. 
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"5^roni  tino  to  tine  the  CONSIB/IERS'  GUIDE.  pulDli£5hed  "by  the  Oong-aners' 
Counsel,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adninistration,  gives  up-to-date  nev/s  on  th^-s 
and  other  suhjects.    You  nay  have  the  GUIDE  free  every  two  weeks  "by  writing  to 
the  Consumers  *  Counsel,  Agricultural  Adju.stnent  AdininiBtration,  Washington*" 

ooOoo — 

CLOSING  AITOOUITCMENT;    That's  the  end  of  today's  report  from  Dr.  Fred  C.  Howe, 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  who  has  just  explained  what  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is  doing  to  keep  the  ups  and  downs  out  of  prices. 
Station  "broadcasts  this  official  "bulletin  each 


at 


in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


COiMSUIvISE  FACTS  Monday,  March  11,  I935 


BROADCAST  USE  01^) 

Speaking  Time:     10  minutes. 

OPEilTIUG-  AIILTOULTCEliSl\iT :  Cons-umer  time  is  here  again!    Every  ______  at 


Station   hroadcasts  this  official  report  from  the  Office  of  the  Con- 

s-ujners'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adjiiinistration,   in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  i\griculture. 

— ooGoo — 

Today,  our  conswiier  report  comes  from,  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
United  States  De-partment  of  Agriculture.     It  gives  us  the  low-do vrn  on  some  famous 
food  notions. 

Mayhe  a  lot  of  us  ?/ill  get  a  jolt  today.    We  may  find  out  that  some  of  our 
pet  theories  ahoxit  food  are  just  notions,  after  all,  and  mayhe  we'll  get  some  of 
our  oldest  theories  haclc  again. 

For  sometimes  the  very  latest  research  in  dietetics  shows  that  food  ideas 
we  discarded  a  few  years  ago,  v/ere  not  so  had  after  all,  according  to  nutritionists. 
Now  v/e'll  quote  one  of  them,  Dr.  Hazel  E»  Munsell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
She  says: 

"Just  the  other  day  a  friend  of  mine  saw  a  hahy  seven  months  old  sitting  in 
his  high  chair  hlissfLilly  chewing  on  a  chicken  hone.    The  friend  registered  sur- 
prise, and  the  parents  e:cplained  that  it  v/as  absolutely  according  to  Hoyle,  in 
these  enlightened  times,  for  hahies  to  chew  on  chicken  hones  and  on  hacon  rind. 
The  funny  thir^  is  that  it's  exactly  what  our  husy,   simple  parents  would  have 
given  us  forty  3^ears  ago.    Biit  ten  years  ago  - —  I  don't  care  to  think  of  v/hat 
would  have  happened  if  the  idea  had  heon  suggested  to  a  modern  scientific  parent 
of  the  1920  vintage.    The  variety  of  foods  in  the  modei-n  infant's  diet  comes  to 
just  ahout  the  some  thing  hahies  would  get  if  they  were  given  hites  from  the 
family  table  as  they  used  to  he  —  if  the  family  went  light  on  fats  and  seasonings. 
But  as  a  rule  I  think  the  average  family  of  grown  people  does  eat  a  safer 
collection  of  foods  for  a  hahy  to  sample,  nowadays,  than  they  would  have  been 
eating  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

"Right  nov/  is  a  good  time  to  start  taking  the  new  dietary  laws  v/ith  a 
large  mixture  of  common  sense.    Take  the  spinach  fetish,   for  instance,  Never 

let  it  be  said  that  I  suggested  going  back  on  spinach  ■  it's  one  of  oLir  best 

sources  of  iron,  and  Vitamins  A,  B,  C,  and  G-,   especially  vihen  it's  very  slightly 
cooked  the  v;o.y  v/e've  learned  to  cook  it  lately.    But  the  point  is,  other  greens 
are  good  too.     I  mean  really  green  greens       kale  and  dandelion  and  turnip  tops 
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and  "beet  tops  and  collards  and  chard  and  dock  and  escarole  and  lambs*  quarters  and 

mustard  greens        and  'oroccoli.    Even  though  children  classify  all  these  greens  as  . 

spinach  when  they're  learning  to  eat  them  —  like  the  little  girl  who  said  she  said- 

"broccoli  was  the  end  of  it  still  they  do  appreciate  the  chaise  in  flavor  all 

the  same   

"The  same  rule  applies  to  the  doctrine  that  insisted  carrots  made  girls 
"beautiful,  gave  then  perfect  complexions,  hright  eyes,  and  shining  hair  —  Well, 
that's  an  old  saw  that  did  no  harm,  "because  carrots  are  a  good  food,  and  health  is 
certainly  conducive  to  "beauty.    But  the  point  a"bout  that  is  the  same  as  the  point 
a"bout  spinach.    Other  vegeta"bles  with  high  mineral  and  vitamin  content  are  good 
too.    For  'carrot.s'  in  that  motto,  just  substitute  the  word  'vegetables'. 

"We  all  knov;  that  variety  is  half  the  fun  of  eating.    Eut  apart  from  that, 
it's  one  of  the  most  valua"ble  points  in  a  diet.    One  very  good  reason  is  that 
science  has  not  learned  all  it's  going  to  knov/  a"bout  food  values.     We've  gone  a 
long  way  in  the  last  few  years.    But  wo  may  have  a  diet  v/ith  all  the  food  values 
that  we  know  a"bo^lt,  wo  may  have  them  in  exactly  the  proportions  that  latest 
theories  dictate.    Yet  that  diet  may  still  lack  some  very  essential  element  that 
we  haven't  discovered  —  an  element  that  is  included  without  our  knowing  it,  in 
a.  good  mixed  diet  of  na.tural  foods. 

"So  consumers  should  "be  skeptical  of  "ballyhoo  that  advertises  one  food  as 
having  everything  in  it  to  make  a  person  young,  beautiful,   slim,   strong  and 
successful.    The  food  that  comes  nearest  to  "being  a  perfect  food  is  milk.  And 
milk,  even  for  "ba"bies,  must  "be  supplemented  v/ith  the  Vitamin  D  of  cod  liver  oil 
or  some  other  product,  and  v/ith  the  Yitamin  C  of  orange  juice  or  tomato  juice,  and 
with  iron. 

"And  speaking  of  tomato  juice  —  not  so  many  generations  ago  tomatoes  v/ere 
'deadly  nightshades'  instead  of  one  of  our  earliest  foods.    Bananas,  too,  v/ere  con- 
sidered an  indigesti'ble  poison,   rather  than  the  very  easily  digested  food  they  a.re 
when  they're  ripe....  , 

"Another  "belief  that  most  of  us  have  heard  and  some  of  us  "believed  —  is 
that  fish  is  "brain  food.     It  is,   in  the  way  that  fish  and  all  the  other  good 
protein  foods  like  eggs  and  meat  and  cheese  are  good  for  the  wliole  "body.  The 
"brain  does  have  a  large  phosphorous  content,  "but  that  doesn't  entitle  it  to  a 
prior  share  of  the  phosphorous  in  fish  —  it  has  to  take  its  chances  v/ith  the  rest 
of  the  organs  of  the  "body. 

"Sea  food,  of  course,  has  an  iodine  content  v/hich  helps  to  prevent  goiter. 
All  the  vegetables  and  fruits  that  grov/  in  the  seacoa.st  area  have  iodine  too.  Of 

course,   if  you  live  in  the  'goiter  belt',   it '  s  a  good  rule  to  eat  fish  often,  

but  that  doesn't  mean  to  go  in  for  an  iodine  fad.    The  amount  of  iodine  you  need 
is  so  tiny  that  it's  dangerous  to  try  to  supply  it  by  any  other  method  than 
natural  food,   except  on  the  advice  of  a  good  doctor, 

"The  taboo  against  eating  fish  and  milk  together  is  another  food  fallacy^ 
But  nobody's  afraid  of  fish  chowder  or  lobster  newbergh.    The  idea  that  fish  and 
milk  are  unsafe  together  probably  started  v/ith  s-poiled  sea  food  before  the  days 
of  good  refrigeration.     It  wasn't  the  miUi,  but  the  SDoiled  sea  food  that  did  the 
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trick.    People  can  feel  perfectly  safe  eating  good  fresh  fish  cooked  in  cream 
sauce,  or  halted  or  scalloped  in  milk,  or  served  with  milk  to  drink  at  the  same 
meal. 

"Uo  t^vQ  foods  that  are  good  for  you  seioarately  will  hurt  you  v/hen  you  eat 
them  together.    That  statement  qiiashes  not  only  the  indictment  a^^ainst  fish  and 
milk  "but  also  that  talDoo  against  protein  and  starches  in  the  some  meal. 

"In  the  last  fev/  years,  a  diet  based  on  a  rigid  divorce  of  proteins  and 
starches  has  gained  many  follov/ers.    Practically  all  natural  foods  have  "both 
carhohydrates  and  protein  hopelessly  mixed  up  together.    Milk,   for  example.  And 
all  vegetables  and  fruits  and  cereals  have  "both  carbohydrates  and  proteiji.    And  as 
for  avoiding  the  combination  of  milk  with  acid  fru.its  —  '.vhy,  gastric  juice,  the 
first  digestive  agent  that  works  on  the  food  after  it  gets  into  the  stomach, 
curdles  milk  too.    As  a  matter  of  fact  dietitians  often  give  babies  a  little  lemon 
or  orange  juice  in  their  milk  to  help  them  digest  it. 

"Another  old  vdves'  tale  about  food  is  the  motto  our  mothers  used  to  give 

us  that  'fruit  is  gold  in  the  morning,   silver  at  noon,   and  lec-d  at  night'. 

Sorry,  but  that  old  slogan's  got  to  go  the  uay  of  the  others.  The  apple  a  day  can 
just  as  vjell  be  sji  apple  at  night. 

"The  roughage  extremists  are  faddists,   too;    both  the  pro-roughage  and  the 
ant i- roughage  groups.     It's  quite  true  that  many  people  without  technical  knowledg 
have  been  persuaded  to  spend  money  —  precious  money  they  might  better  have  spent 
on  good  food  —  for  special  products  they  did  not  need.    And  some  people  are  defin 
itely  harmed  by  overdoses  of  roughage.    On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  amount  is 
necessary.    As  to  the  exact  ainount,  you  probably  don't  need  any  more  fibre  than 
you'd  get  from  v/hole  cereal  breads  aiid  from  the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  a  good, 
balanced  diet, 

"That  lands  us  in  another  arena  v/here  the  white  bread  eaters  and  the  whole 
wheat  fans  fight  it  out.    The  answer  is  that  white  flour  is  not  a  poison.  Of 
course  it  does  not  contain  certain  valuable  vitainins  and  minerals,   and  for  people 
v.ho  mast  malce  their  food  money  go  as  far  a,G  possible  it '  s  a  good  idea  to  make 
bread  money  buy  these  food  values  in  v/hole  grain  breads  along  \7ith  the  high  energy 
value  of  all  bread. 

"This  v/ouldn't  be  a  very  'meaty'  tallc,   if  I  didn't  touch  upon  the  fad  of  no 
eating  meat.    Nothing  I  could  say  would  apply  to  the  doctrines  of  people  who  don't 
like  to  ea.t  meat  for  religious  or  aesthetic  reasons.    But  as  far  as  health  goes, 
we  need  about  two  ounces  of  protein  a  day,  and  it's  hard  to  get  it  v/ithout  using 
eggs  or  meat  or  fish  or  milk. 

"One  food  fad  that  nutritionists  don't  attack  is  the  JohnsHopkins  reducing 
diet  of  bananas  and  skim  mi  Hi.    Thoy  Ga:^  it  provides  adequate  protein,  a  good 
mineral  content,   and  a  selection  of  all  the  vitamins  grown  people  need,  which  is 
what  a  sa-fe  reducing  diet  mast  do  v/hilo  it  cuts  the  calories  dov/n.    And  remember, 
calories  are  calories,  no  matter  how  thin  you  slice  'em.     Sugar  adds  calories  to 
the  diet,  in  spite  of  the  fine  stories  we  used  to  hear  about  hov/  burning  sugar 
destroyed  fat.    That's  obvious  nonsense. 
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"That  sort  of  scientific- sounding  'ballylioo  is  one  of  the  higgest  cons-umor 
hazards  for  people  v.ho  are  not  technically  grounded.    There  is  only  one  safe  rule 
for  consumers  to  follov/  when  wondering  v/iiether  to  "believe  impressive  claims  for 
a  product  or  a  diet,  or  what  not.    This  is  the  rule:    First  notice  whether  the 
one  who  does  the  claiming  has  something;  tc  sell.     In  that  case,  chech  the  claims 
with  a  technical  authority  in  the  field  who  has  nothing  to  sell. 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIHG-  MjlTOUlTGaivIEl'jT;     That's  the  end  of  today's  consumer  report  from  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administro.t ion.    Today,  the  AAA 
called  in  a  home  economist  to  give  us  an  up-to-date  low-dorai  on  famous  food 
nations.     Station  broadcasts  this  official  iDulletin  each 


at    in  cooperation  v/ith  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
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Speaking  Time:     10  minutes. 

OPEHING  AMQUlTCEIvIEITO :     Consumer  time  is  here  againi    Every    . 

Station   "broadcasts  this  official  report  from  the  Office  of  the  Con- 

sumers' Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,   in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  consumer  report  tells  about  strawberries!  We're  going  to  give 
facts  about  the  strawberry  situation,  supplied  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

When  today' s  middle-aged  folks  were  growing  up  school  let  out  just  in  time 
t-^allov/  them  to  give  undivided  attention  to  the  strawberry  situation  for  the  next 
three  or  four  weeks.     Mother  .?/ould  say,   "Son,   eat  all  the  strawberries  you  can, 
and  what  you  can ' t  eat  we  can I " 

And  then  suddenly  the  eating  was  over  and  the  canning  was  over.  These 
days  we  don't  have  the  same  situation.    It's  no  longer  a  case  of  a  rather  short 
period  in  which  to  'G-ather  ye  strawberries  while  ye  may.'    Your  first  bowl  of 
strawberries  is  likely  to  pave  the  way  for  your  toast  and  coffee  much  earlier 
than  in  the  days  when  they  arrived  with  the  end  of  school. 

Bringing  up  the  subject  of  the  change  in  the  strawberry  season  opens  the 
door  to  the  whole  strav/berry  picture.    Cons^jmers,  let's  step  right  in. 

Before  we  start,  there's  one  piece  of  important  new  scientific  information 
to  give  you.    Recent  studies  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  l^atrition  Section 
rate  strawberries  as  an  'excellent  source'  of  Vitamin  C,   the  same  vitamin  v/hich 
raalces  oranges  so  valuable  in  the  diet. 

Of  course  strawberries  can't  occupy  quite  the  same  shelf  in  your  pantry 
that  oranges  do,  because  they're  so  perishable.    But  here's  hov/  they  stack  up 
for  Vitamin  C  potency:    A  serving  of  strawberries  weighing  about  four  ounces 
gives  you  just  a  little  less  Vitamin  C  than  half  a  cup  of  orange  juice   

If  ounces  don't  mean  much  to  you  in  terms  of  servings,  here  it  is  in 
simpler  language.    A  quart  of  strawberries  weigh  just  about  a  pound  and  a  half  — 
or  2^  ounces.    That  counts  in  the  strav/berry  caps  that  you  don't  eat,  of  course. 
But  if  yoTi  divide  a  quart  box  into  six  servings,   each  serving  —  after  the 
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de- capping  —  would  weigh  a  little  less  than  four  ounces.    And  four  ounces  give 
not  quite  as  much  Vitamin  C  as  half  a  cup  of  orange  juice.    According  to  our 
nutrition  experts,  that  easily  takes  care  of  your  vitamin  C  requirements  for  the 
day. 

That  gives  consumers  a  good  excuse  for  going  on  a  strawberry  "bender  every 
once  in  a  while,  even  this  time  of  year.    Because  after  all,  Vitamin  C  is  usually 
the  mo st  expensive  vitamin  on  the  hudget .    Of  course,  if  money  is  very  short, 
strawberries  early  in  the  year  are  an  indulgence  that's  hard  to  justify. 

But  the  point  ahout  the  strawberry  season  is  tliat  they  are  not  so.  much 
of  an  indulgence,  financially  speaking,  as  they  used  to  he.    Maybe  some  of  us 
can  remember  a  few  slightly  insane  occasions  in  the  early  19-twenties  when  we 
paid  shamefully  close  to  a  dollar  for  a  quart  box  of  strawberries.    Let  us  hope 
that  nobody  had  the  nerve  to  try  to  square  that  expenditure  for  Vitamin  C  with 
his  food  budget.    The  best  way  to  take  care  of  that  item  was  to  charge  it  against 
recreation. 

Fortunately,  though,  most  consumers  who  liave  an  accomodating  recreation 
budget  don't  nea(i  to  make  use  of  so  much  of  it  for  strawberries  these  days.  Those 
high  prices  were  no  fairy  tale,  but  they're  a  thing  of  the  past.    The  average  New 
York  wh£lesale  price  in  1923  i^:^  March  was  65  cents  a  quart.    But  by  1929,  the 
March  wholesale  price  had  come  down  to  3S  cents,  and  last  March  is  was  28_. 

Let's  spend  a  minute  on  the  reason  for  those  drops  in  pric£^    The  first 
drop  —  u-^  to  1931  —         caused  by  one  thing,  and  the  second  by /entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  reasons. 

Until  1931  wintertime  strawberry  ;::>rices  were  dropping  because  consumers 
showed  that  they  v/ould  buy  them,   even  at  the  high  prices  of  the  early  'twenties. 
So  a  great  many  farmers  took  the  hint.    Florida,   the  state  that  sends  us  the 
strawberries  we  eat  betv/een  ITovember  and  March,  has  multiplied  its  strawberry 
acreage  by  six,   since  1922,    Louisiana  berries  come  along  next,  and  Louisiana 
acreage  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  same  12  years. 

Sixty-five  thousand  new  acres  have  gone  into  strawberry  growing  in  that 
time,  and  most  of  these  acres  are  growin.--  the  very  early  strawberries  —  the  ones 
that  come  on  the  market  before  the  middle  of  May.    And  through  the  1920's  not 
only  did  prices  come  down  within  the  reach  of  more  people,  as  more  strawberries 
went  to  market,  but  the  period  from  1922  to  I929  was  notable  for  the  number  of 
people  who  graduated  from  the  lower  income  groups  into  the  strawberry  eating 
classes.    The  increasing  flow  of  strawberries  found  its  customers  in  the  market, 
and  strawberry  growing  became  very  popular.    Thousands  of  farmers  in  Louisiana, 
for  instance,   stopped  raising  anything  else,   even  the  family  food  crops,  and  put 
every  inch  of  their  ground  into  strawberry'-  plants.    And  they  were  pretty  pros- 
perous,  too,   right  up  through  the  1931  season,  which  was  the  best  year  of  all  for 
many  of  them. 

The  depression  did  not  hit  strawberry  growers  until  1932,  because  it 
didn't  cut  the  food  budgets  of  the  strav/berry- eating  classes  as  quickly  as  it 
cij.t  the  budgets  of  the  workers,  who  were  thrown  out  of  emroloyment  by  the  millions 
in  1930  and  1931»    Sut  when  the  blow  did  fall  on  strawberry  growers,   it  fell  with 
a  bang.    The  average  farm  price  of  a  crate  of  strawberries  —  which  had  been  over 
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the  four-dollar  mark  in  1930»  dropped  to  $1.90  a  crate  in  1932.    And  the  next 
year  was  worse.    The  average  farm  price  went  down  from  $1.90  i^  1932,   to  $1.70 
a  crate  in  1933" 

The  recovery  program,  helped  "by  the  drought  shortage,  lifted  the  price 
"back  to  $1.9^  a  crate  —  hut  tiiat  was  not  enough  to  hring  the  returns  up  within 
range  of  decent  wages  for  the  growers'  work.     Increased  purchasing  power,  more 
than  anything  else,   can  help  to  keep  commercial  strawherry  grov/ers  in  "business. 

Strawberries  come  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  program  to  the  extent 
that  there's  a  marketing  agreement  for  Florida  straw"berries.     It  hasn't  had  to 
operate  this  year  "because  the  frost  has  kept  down  the  volume  of  berries  marketed. 
But  it  stands  ready  to  steady  the  flov/  of  berries  to  market  when  any  sudden, 
abnormally  high  production  threatens  to  push  prices  down.     In  case  of  these 
floods  of  berries,   the  Control  Committee  will  send  weekly  allotments  to  market. 
In  those  allotments,  the  top-quality  G-overnment  graded  strawberries  will  have 
first  place.     What's  left  over  v/ill  be  channeled  off  into  by-products  such  as 
jam  and  preserves  and  syrups. 

Louisiana  berries,  while  not  covered  by  a  marketing  agreement,   are  covered 
by  state  grading  laws.     In  the  case  of  competition  between  the  two  states,  grading 
would  keep  the  advantages  even  between  the  top  quality  berries  in  both  states. 

Strawberry  grading  is  an  interesting  consumer  point,  because  Louisiana 
produces  more  strawberries  than  any  other  state.    The  state  grading  law  requires 
that  all  berries  sold  there  must  be  labeled  either  Y/ith  definite  U.  S.  Government 
grades  or  else  ?;ith  the  description  'Ungraded,  '  which  is  not  much  of  a  recom- 
mendation.   The  result  is  that  people  who  want  to  sell  their  strawberries  grade 
them  correctly  and  have  them  inspected  by  Federal-State  inspectors  who  give  them 
a  grade  certificate. 

This  year,  there's  another  factor  in  the  grading  set-up  that  promises  to 
do  even  more  to  cut  out  the  cost  of  waste  to  cons^omers  and  bring  berries  to 
market  in  better  condition.    They've  started  to  record  refrigeration  information 
on  the  grade  certificates. 

Refrigeration  is  a  pretty  important  thing  with  strawberries.    The  berries 
go  to  market  in  express  refrigerator  cars,  on  passenger  train  schedules.  Before 
the  cars  start  rolling  they're  pre-cooled,  by  a  process  of  putting  a  fanning 
apparatus  in  each  end  of  the  car  right  above  the  ice  bunkers.    The  fans  drive 
the  cold  air  all  through  the  cars,   and  bring  the  temperature  down,   in  from  four 
to  five  hours,  to  about        or  50  degrees.    This  year  in  Louisiana  the  G-overnment 
inspectors  are  marking  on  every  grade  certificate  the  hour  and  temperature  at 
which  this  pre-cooling  process  begins  and  ends  in  each  car  of  strawberries. 

The  drought,  with  its  effect  on  the  middle  western  states,   is  going  to 
decrease  the  1935  production  of  strawberries  by  about  2  million  crates.  Last 
year  Anerica  grew  I3  million  crates  01  strawberries.    The  decrease  caused  by 
the  drought  may  not  be  so  great  if  ever^/  crate  raised  goes  to  market.    Last  year 
enough  berries  to  fill  nearly  a  million  crates  stayed  on  the  plants  because  of 
marketing  conditions.    But  this  year  farmers  expect  to  find  a  market  for  all 
their  berries  because  of  less  production  in  the  drought-hit  states. 
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Strawberry  constuners  need  not  fear  that  they're  getting  short  measure. 
A  Federal  regulation  permits  only  standard  berry  hoxes  of  quart,  pint  and  half- 
pint  sizes  to  "be  shipped  from  state  to  state.     Since  the  berry  business  is 
heavily  interstate,   it  doesn't  pay  to  majiufacture  berry  boxes  for  home  consumption 
alone.    Federal  inspectors  make  inspections  of  every  factory's  berry  boxes  at 
least  once  in  tv/o  years,   so  there's  not  much  likelihood  of  your  getting  any 
off-size  box.    And  I  don't  think  I  need  tell  any  consumer  to  make  sure  the  box 
is  properly  filled  with  good  berries  all  the  way  to  the  bottom, 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIUCt  AITITQUI'TCEIvIEICT;    That  ends  today's  cons^omer  report  from  the  Department  of 

Agriculture,    Today  we  heard  about  the  strawberry  situation.  Station  

broadcasts  this  official  bulletin  each    at    in  cooperation 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


itiiiiilH 
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Speaking  Time:  10  minutes 


M!T0UIICE1£©TT :     Time  for  ConsTJuier  Facts!    Every   at  Station 

  "broadcasts  this  official  report  to  cons'umers  direct  from  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agricultiire. 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  ccnsiimer  news  "bulletin  answers  some  questions  from  consumers 
trouhled  "by  the  high  cost  of  eating.     Dr.  Louis  Bean,  Sconomic  Advisor  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  provides  the  enlightenment. 

'^e  like  to  answer  cons^jmer  questions,"  says  Dr.  Bean,  ""because  thei*e  is 
so  much  misinformation  a"broad  in  the  land,     Mi  s  info  nidation,  "  he  continues,  "tends 
to  create  "bitterness,  and  divide  the  efforts  of  the  ITation  to  achieve  recoVei*y. 
So  we'll  give  correct  information  in  answer  to  some  questions  often  raised  by 
recent  correspondents  of  the  AAA. 


"Some  of  these  corresponding  consuTiers  are  quite  "blunt,"  Dr.  Bean  goes  on, 
"But  that  is  all  to  the  good,  "because  it  "brings  the  causes  of  misunderstanding 
to  light,  where  we  can  deal  with  them. 

"Here' s  a  letter  from  one  consumer  who  spoke  his  mind  plainly: 

'I  would  like  to  know  where  wr  are  going  to  get  off  this  consumer 

says  'with  such  increases  in  food  prices.     It  sure  is  not  democratic,  people 

going  hungry.     And  v/e  are  told  that  Government  men  are  out  shouting  to  the 
farmers  to  kill  their  hogs  and  "bury  them. ' 

That's  the  end  of  the  excerpt  from  the  letter. 

"I  can  see  that  this  gentleman  has  accumulated  one  item,  of  mdsinf ormation, " 
Dr.  Bean  says  in  reply  to  that  letter,     (J'rom  now  on  we'll  he  quoting  Dr.  Bean 
right  through. ) 

"The  only  slaughter  of  pigs  in  an  adjustment  program  was  in  the  fall  of 
1933.  There  has  "been  none  since,  and  furtherm.ore  the  .pigs  slaughtered  at  that 
time  in  the  adjustment  program  v;ere  not  huried.     The  edihle  parts  of  the  car-  • 

casses  amounting  to  100  million  pounds  were  distributed  to  people  on  relief 

rolls. 


■ 
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"Let's  get  "back  to  the  reasons  for  that  program,  which  was  requested  "by 
representatives  of  hog  raisers.     They  asked  it  in  order  to  clear  iip  a  situation 
that  threatened  hog  raisers  with  ruin.    They  had  the  largest  nuciher  of  pigs  on 
record,  they  had  lost  foreign  markets  for  hog  products,  and  if  all  their  pigs 
had  "been  fed  to  a  full  2CC-pound  weight  they  would  have  received  even  lower 
prices  than  the  disinally  low  ones  they  did  receive  in  the  winter  of  1933-3^. 
And  even  though  the  6  million  pigs  were  slaughtered  at  weights  of  ICC  po^onds  or 
less  and  the  meat  from  them  used  for  relief  purposes  in  the  fall  of  1933 >  con- 
sumers that  winterstill  had  offered  to  them  the  largest  amount  of  pork  products 
in  this  century  at  the  lowest  prices. 

"But  as  to  the  first  part  of  that  consumer' s  letter — ahout  the  difficul- 
ties his  family  faces  "because  food  prices  have  risen  and  his  wages  have  not: 
Of  course  that  family  and  millions  of  other  families  who  have  limiited  incom.es 
are  justified  in  crying  out  at  their  situation  and  trying  to  find  a  remedy.  How- 
ever, I  don't  think  their  complaints  should  he  directed  at  the  program,  of  farmers 
and  the  goverrmient  to  adjust  supplies.     Complaints  aliout  that  program  would  he 
justified  only  if  farmers  were  getting  exorhitant  returns.    They  are  not,  as 
everyone  knows.    Even  though  farmers'  returns  are  "better  now  than  the  pitifully 
low  incomes  they  got  tv/o  years  ago,   still  farmers  are  not  yet  able  to  approach 
the  standard  of  living  they  enjoyed  in  1929,  or  in  the  years  before  the  war. 
Nearly  6C0  thousand  farm,  families  are  on  relief  rolls. 

"Hight  now,  if  farmers  received  lower  prices,  their  "buying  power  would  be 
cut  down.    That  would  simply  miean  that  more  farm  families  would  have  to  go  on 
relief  rolls,  and  some  city  people  who  now  have  jobs  in  industries  that  sell  to 
farmers  would  again  be  forced  out  on  the  street. 

"The  real  problemi  is  not  that  prices  to  farmers  have  improved,  but  that 
so  many  people  are  still  unemployed  and  have  to  scratch  to  find  the  money  to  pay 
for  food.     The  real  problem  is  getting  people- back  to  work  at  decent  wages,  so 
both  city  people  and  farm,  people  m.ay  enjoy  once  more  the  standard  of  living  that 
we  like  to  thirJs  ijnericans  should  enjoy. 

"Here's  another  consumer  letter  which  raises  that  point.     The  writer  Says: 

'Ivly  position  is  the  sam.e  as  other  young  and  energetic  workers'.  Iv^ 
income  has  remained  constant  while  prices  have  increased,   .And  to  any  person 
supporting  a  family  that  is  a  tragedy.' 

"He  goes  on  to  say: 

'You  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  know  that  the  st-upid  organization 
for  suppression  of  natural  production  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  present  high 
prices. ' 

"Well,   that  correspondent  recognizes  that  part  of  the  difficulty  he  faces 
is  due  to  low  income.     So  far,  his  commients  do  dovetail  with  what  I  said.  How- 
ever, his  last  statement  implying  that  the  agricultural  adjustment  program,  is 
solely  responsible  for  present  improved  prices  to  farmers  and  higher  prices  to 
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consnmers  is,  agsiin,  liased  on  misinformation.     The  reason  for  undertaking  the 
program  of  adjustment  we  all  know  was  to  bring  down  towering  surpluses  of  the 
export  crops  and  livestock  v/hich  no  longer  could  be  sold  overseas,  and  which 
bore  prices  to  our  farmers  down  so  low  that  the  farmers  got  so  little  income 
they  had  to  just  about  quit  buying  industrial  goods,  thus  throwing  workers 
making  such  goods  out  of  jobs. 

"The  aim.  of  the  adjustment  program  v^ras  to  clear  away,  over  a  peri'Od  of 
years,  those  surpluses  due  to  loss  of  foreign  m^arkets,  and  meanv/hile  to  maintain 
adequate  supplies  for  our  people.    But  then  the  drought  came  along  in  193^>  and 
made  a  much  bigger  cut  in  production  than  v/as  intended  tn  the  adjustment  pro- 
grams.   I'loY/  we  have  no  really  final  estimate  of  hov;  much  of  the  reduction  in 
crop  output  last  year  was  due  to  the  drought  and  how  much  to  the  adjustment 
programs.     The  figures  are  still  being  compiled  on  that.     However,  tentatively, 
I  v/ould  say  from,  the  data  we  have  that  one-fourth  of  the  cut  in  farm  output 
last  year  was  caused  by  the  adjustm^ent  programs  and  three-fourths  by  the  droughts 
The  drought  cleared  av/ay  part  of  the  surpluses  that  held  down  farm.ers'  buying 
power.     The  numbers  of  livestock  on  farms  were  very  greatly  reduced;  reduced  fai' 
below  any  point  that  anyone  would  have  thought  of  trying  to  attain  by  orderly 
adjustment.     The  hot  sun  in  193^  burned  up  about  half  of  the  feed  supply,  so 
that  the  smaller  num.bers  of  livestock  rem.aining  had  less  than  enough  feed  to 
turn  out  normxal  amounts  of  meat,  milk,  and  eggs. "  The  cotton  carryover  came 
down  somewhat;  and  the  wheat  carryover  by  next  July  will  be  back  to  normal,  but 
not  belov/  normal. 

"The  reason  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently  lifted  all  restric- 
tions on  spring  v/heat  planting  by  adjustment  contract  signers  was  this:  While 
no  drought  in  1935  is  in  prospect,   some  wheat  areas  lack  their  usual  moisture. 
The  restrictions  were  lifted  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  that  there 
would  be  plenty  of  v/heat  for  cons^omers  in  the  coming  year.     Secretary  Wallace 
put  it  this  way  to  the  news  men  in  a  press  conference:     Last  year,  it  seemed 
that  the  consumers  and  the  G-overnment  ov/ed  farmers  the  duty  of  cooperation  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  surpluses  that  were  ruining  their  buying  power.  This 
year,  with  the  surpluses  gone,  farmers  and  the  G-overnment  owe  consumers  the  duty 
of  seeing  to  it  that  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  food  at  fair  prices. 

"That  applies  to  some  of  the  other  export  crops,  as  well  as  v/heat.  i.11 
the  crop  adjustment  programs  authorize  greater  production  than  last  year.  Of 
course,  the  weather  will  tell  whether  or  not  production  _is  greater.    From  the 
consumer's  standpo3,nt,  it  is  good  to  knov;  of  the  intention  of  farmers  and  the 
Government  to  start  controlled  expansion  of  production  this  year.     And  I  think 
m.ost  of  us  realize  that  the  aim  of  the  adjustment  programs  has  been  from  the 
beginning  to  maintain  adequate  production  for  consumption  in  this  country. 

"Before  newspaperm.en  last  Wednesday,  Secretary  Wallace  said  that  in  the 
event  of  a  heavy  yield  this  year,  v;e  should  again  be  in  a  position  v/here  it 
v/ould  be  the  duty  of  consumers  and  the  G-overnment  to  help  farmers  carry  the 
surpluses  to  a  subsequent  season  v/ithout  marketing  them,  at  sacrifice  prices. 
To  do  this  would  require  putting  the  ever-normal  granary  plan  in  operation. 
I'm  afraid  there's  no  time  today  to  talk  about  that  plan. 
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"Bat  in  the  rieantir.e,  what  about  prices?     Tv7o  weeks  ago  we  gave  seme 
computations  indicating  that  perhaps  food  prices  had  done  ir.ost  oi  the  rising 
they  were  going  to  do.    IText  week  we'll  prohably  have  some  newer  figures.  All 
I  can  say  nov;  is  that  preliminary  figij.res  indicate  that  the  rise  in  the  average 
of  food  prices  has  hal t ed .    7ith  the  oncoming  of  pastures  and  truck  crops,  and  \ 
the  provisions  for  controlled  expansion  of  production,  v;e  v;o^jld  normally  expect 
prices  of  many  items  to  cease  advancing  and  of  som.e,   such  as  eggs,   Dutter,  fresh 
vegetables,   to  turn  dov/nward,     'B'j.t  the  weather  will  play  a  part.     So  v.'ill  the 
pmount  of  wages  paid  out  to  consumers.     Jarm.ers  and  everyone  else  want  to  see 
an  upturn  in  industrial  production  that  will  create  jobs,  and  buying  power,  and 
bigger  supplies  of  n on- agricultural  goods,  just  as  mruch  as  they  want  to  rer.edy 
the  unbalanced  condition  of  food  supplies  caused  by  the  drought. 

"I  want  to  add,   that  v/e  people  in  the  AAA  and  the  Departm.ent  are  not 
accusing  individuals  in  industry  v/hen  we  talk  about  industrial  price  policies. 
As  the  Secretary  said  in  an  address  last  Saturday,   the  fault  is  less  with 
individuals  than  v/ith  the  business  system,  in  which  they  have  to  operate;  a 
system  which  puts  premium  on  scarcity  and  a  discount  on  plenty.     He  urged  that 
everyone  unite  in  an  attack  on  the  economics  of  scarcity.     That  is  the  real 
enemy.    As  the  chief  ot  the  wheat  sec"cion  in  the  AAA  remarked  recently,  farmers 
want  plenty  without  waste.    '.7e  ijrge  an  advance  toward  that  goal  .for  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor."     (End  of  Quotation  from,  jremarks  by  Lo^jI  s  H.  Bean.) 

— ooCoo — 

CLOSi:'&  Al^TOIT'GEI.^l'T:  That's  all  for  this  week  of  your  official  Consumer  Facts 
bulletin.     Station    brings  you  each    at    this 


bulletin  of  Consumer  inform.ation  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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CFEITI^TG  ATITOUNCSMENT;     Get  ready  for  Consumer  Facts!  Every   

at    Station   "broadcasts  this  official  report  from  the  Office 

of  the  Cons-umers'   Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooCoo — 

Today's  consum.er  time  "brings  a  report  of  interest  to  all  consumers  — 
and  especially  egg  consum.ers!    We're  going  to  give  you  facts  ahout  eggs  from* 
the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustmient  Admiinistra- 
tion . 

Some  people,  of  course,  consider  the  egg  a  "breakfast  necessity.  They 
can't  enjoy  these  'Continental'  "breakfasts  that  have  "been  the  fashion  lately. 
There  was  one  reason  why  m.any  people  followed  that  fashion  this  year:  Egg 
prices  were  higher  this  winter  than  any  winter  since  1930-     But  in;  193 C  and 
"before,   the  price  of  eggs  usually  ranged  "between  5^"  cents  and  a  dollar  in  winter 
time . 

There  was  one  month  when  the  average  retail  price  for  a  dozen  eggs  was 
92^  cents  a  dozen.     That  month  was  Decemher,  192C.     Compare  that  S^i  cents 
average  price  per  dozen  eggs  with  last  December's        cents.    And  in  January, 
192c,  we  paid  an  average  of  82  cents  a  dozen  —  if  we  "bought  eggs  at  all. 
This  January,   the  average  retail  price  was  a"bout  37^  cents  a  dozen. 


Of  course  I920  is  not  a  fair  year  to  compare  with.     The  average  retail 
price  of  eggs  for  the  whole  year  was  sky  high  —  6S  cents  a  dozen.  However, 
consumers  had  pretty  good  incomes  that  year.     But  the  point  is,  if  you  follow 
one  month  right  down  the  line  of  figures  for  the  different  years,  you'll  get 
a  surprising  perspective  on  this  winter's  egg  prices.     Follow  January  down 
the  years,  for  instance:     You'll  find  the  price  of  eggs  does  not  drop  helow 
the  fifty-cent  class  until  1931»  ^^hen  consum.ers  suddenly  were  a"ble  to  get  eggs 
for  an  average  of  36  cents  a  dozen  in  January.     In  the  following  years  the 
price  curve  dipped  way  down,  and  consumers  got  used  to  egg  prices  that  mieant 
ruin  to  poultry  farmers.     In  March,  1933 >  when  we  were  enjoying  our  eggs  at 
an  average  price  under  the  2C-cent  mark,  farmers  were  getting  ten  cents  a 
dozen  or  less  for  these  eggs. 
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With  that  discoTiragement  to  egg  production,  the  numher  of  hens  on  farms 
dropped  way  down  in  the  last  three  years.     That  was  one  reason  why  egg  prices 
were  higher  this  winter.    And  of  course  the  high  cost  of  feed,  after  the 
drought,  forced  a  good  many  farmers  to  sell  off  their  laying  hens  even  when 
"better  egg  prices  were  in  sight. 

According  to  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  total 
egg  production  on  March  1st  of  this  year  was  one-sixth  less  than  the  Average 
for  the  five  years  from  1928-32.     In  some  important  egg-producing  areas,  it 
dropped  a  good  deal  lower  than  that. 

The  official  figures  for  recent  egg  prices  show  the  usual  spring  drop 
in  price.     "We  can't  give  you  the  average  figures  for  the  whole  month  of  March, 
hut  we  have  here  the  latest  report  from  the  &Jireau  of  Lahor  Statistics  —  dated 
March  12th.     It  lists  the  average  retail  price  of  eggs  in  51  cities  as  29^  cents 
a  dozen.     That's  a  drop  of  more  than  16  percent  in  the  two  weeks  since  the  last 
previous  figures  came  out. 

Here's  an  interesting  fact:     even  though  egg  production  is  15  percent 

less  than  the  average  for  the  five  years  from  I92S  to  1932)  this  present  price 

of  29.6  cents  is  considerably  lower  than  the  average  March  retail  price  for  that 
same  five-year  period. 

Here's  how  the  economists  account  for  it:     There's  the  rule  of  low 
supplies  with  high  prices,  and  vice-versa.     But  there's  another  factor  that 

steps  in  to  check  that  rule  when  it  goes  too  far    the  factor  of  consumer 

demand.    TThen  people  have  few  dollars  to  spend,   and  egg  prices  go  way  up,  they 
naturally  lay  off  eggs  and  get  out  of  the  habit  of  eating  them  regularly. 
Then  prices  have  to  come  down  to  fit  the  lov;  total  number  of  dollars  consumers 
have  to  spend  on  eggs.     That's  probably  Just  about      .      what  happened  this  year. 
Egg  prices  stayed  up  too  far  and  too  long  —  in  January  and  Febrioary.  The 
result  was  a  strange  paradox.     Though  fresh  eggs  commanded  a  higher  price  than 
usual,  more  eggs  than  usual  went  into  cold  storage .     The  eggs  had  been  priced 
too  high  to  get  the  biggest  possible  volume  of  fresh  egg  sales;  and  the  price 
had  to  come  down  to  correct  the  situation.    With  low  prices,  consumer  demand 
will  come  up  again,  though  it  takes  a  little  while  for  consumers  to  respond  to 
lower  prices  for  foods. 

But  wise  consumers  will  welcome  eggs  back  into  the  budget  as  quickly  as 
they  can  manage  it  —  because  eggs  are  a  bargain  in  food  value  at  any  price. . . . 
The  Bureau  of  Homp  Economics  says  that  if  we  had  to  go  without  milk,   our  next 
best  bet  in  a  single  food  would  be  eggs.     That's  natural  when  you  think  that 
each  egg  has  all  the  nourishment  in  it  necessary  to  make  a  chicken  step  right 
out  on  its  feet  when  it's  hatched.     Of  course  the  chicks  have  one  advantage 
over  human  consumers  —  they  can  get  their  necessary  calciim  from  the  shell  of 
the  egg,  and  we  have  to  get  out  calcium  from  some  other  food  like  milk.  But 
aside  from  calcium  and  Vitaman  C,  eggs  have  a  rich  supply  of  every  known  food 
substance  human  bodies  need  for  growth  and  development. 
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The  most  amazing  thing  ahout  eggs  is  their  supply  of  the  sunshine 
Vitamin  D.     I  read  a  report  the  other  day  of  how  a  doctor  in  a  clinic  added 
egg  yolks  to  the  diet  of  a  vrhole  group  of  children  vzith  advanced  cases  of 
rickets,  and  cured  every  one  of  them. 

Some  people  say  that  the  darker  the  egg  yolk,   the  "better  the  Vitsmin  A 
content.     In  milk  and  "butter  and  eggs,   the  richer  color  used  to  mean  that  the 
cow  or  the  hen  had  "been  eating  the  spring  and  summer  diet  of  green  Vitamin  A 
food,  so  it  produced  food  richer  in  Vitamin  A.    Nowadays,  hens  are  fed  cod 
liver  oil.     This  does  not  turn  their  egg  yolks  dark  yellow,  "but  it  still  gives 
them  the  extra  Vitamin  A,  along  with  Vitamin  D. 

Egg  grading,  if  we  can  judge  "by  present  indications,  promises  a  "brighter 
future  for  egg  consumers  who  are  particular.     Some  grocerymen  are  planning  to 
have  the  Goverrjuent  grade  seal  on  each  carton  say  'ITot  to  "be  sold  after'  a 
certain  date.     As  they  get  more  efficient  they'll  keep  shortening  up  this  tim.e 
limit.    Moreover,  instead  of  delivering  eggs  to  the  stores  in  the  same  trucks 
with  their  other  supplies,  they'll  send  a  special  truck  each  morning  with  the 
odorless  huiaidif ied  refrigeration  that  eggs  require.     Some  of  the  "big  egg 
distri"butor s  are  now  collecting  the  q^gs  each  night  from  the  farmers  in  these 
refrigerated  tr-acks,  and  the  farmers  are  urged  to  gather  the  eggs  from  the  ne.sts 
three  or  fo^or  times  a  day  and  cool  them  immediately  in  a  spring  house  or  cellar. 
Of  course,  education  is  still  needed  "before  eggs  will  always  "be  treated  like  the 
perisha"ble  delicacies  they  are,  after  they  get  to  the  grocery  store. 

The  latest  news  from  the  egg-grading  front  is  that  ITew  Jersey  has  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  states  with  good  compulsory  egg  grading  laws.    Ahout  half  the 
stSites  have  somie  sort  of  egg  legislation  in  force,   some  good  and  some  not  so 
good.    New  Jersey's  'fresh  egg  law,'  like  ITew  York's  and  most  ITew  England  State's 
really  guarantees  that  consumers  get  the  quality  eggs  they  pay  for.     It  requires 
that  no  eggs  miay  "be  sold  as  fresh  'or  "by  any  designation  of  similar  iniport' 
■'onless  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Hew  York  G-rade  A,  which  is  the  same  as 
U.   S.  Extra.     Below  U.  S.  Extra  is  U.   S.   Standard.     Eggs  sold  under  the  G-overn- 
ment  seal  as  U.  S.  Standard  miust  also  have  a  la"bel  on  the  carton  saying 
'Retail  G-rade  3'   so  the  consumer  v;ill  "be  sure  to  know  what  she's  getting.  The 
other  way  around  —  the  eggs  certified  as  'U.  S.  Extra'  may  use  U.  S.  Grade  A, 
too,   out  they  don't  have  to. 

In  Canada,  they  give  credit  to  grading  for  the  step-up  in  egg  consump- 
tion since  compulsory  quality  grading  went  into  effect.     It  is  true  that  they 
eat  more  eggs  there  per  capita  than  we  do.     Our  average  per  capita  consumption 
is  252  eggs,  v/hile  in  Canada  it  is  36C. 

All  indications  seem  to  point  to  improved  standards  of  egg  quality. 
One  indication  shows  in  the  Hatchery  code.     The  commercial  hatchery  industry 
got  together  and  agreed  on  a  code  requiring  that  every  dozen  eggs  they  set  for 
hatching  chickens  must  weigh  at  least  23  ounces  —  that  is,   each  egg  must  weigh 
1  and  11/12  ounces.    ITow  that's  a  good  sized  egg.     It's  important  to  consumers 
"because  poultry  experts  have  learned  that  egg  size  is  hereditary.     Since  most 
of  the  "big  egg  producers  "buy  their  "baby  chicks  from  these  hatcheries,  the 
result  should  "be  a  steadily  improving  egg  size. 
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Well,  that's  that  on  eggs.    But  before  we  stop  we  want  to  make  good  on 
the  promise  we  made  last  week  ■  to  give  you  the  latest  fig'ures  on  food  prices. 

You  laiow,  we  reported  to  you  last  week  that  economists  said  indications 
pointed  to  a  decline  in  the  average  of  food  prices.    Well,   the  figures  of 
March  12th  show  that  food  prices  as  a  whole  went  down  6  tenths  of  1  percent  in 
the  two-week  period  before  that  date.     That  may  not  seem  like  much  of  a  decline, 
"but  it's  just  twice  as  much  as  they  had  gone  ug.  two-week's  period  before. 

Meats,  while  still  on  the  upgrade,  are  18  percent  below  their  average 
price  for  five  years  ago  —  March  15,  193^ •     Of  course,  we  all  understand  that 
prices  do  not  mean  much  unless  we  take  into  account  the  amount  of  money  we  have 
to  pay  tiiose  prices  with.     So  it's  important  to  realize  that  according  to  the 
latest  figures,   the  earnings  of  people  actually  at  work  in  the  country  —  in 
such  places  as  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  have 
increased  more  than  the  increase  of  the  average  of  the  prices  of  all  the  things 
people  have  to  buy, 

— ooCoo — 

CLOSII-J&  AI^^OUNGEvIglTT:     That's  the  end  of  today's  report  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  spring  egg  news.     Station  _______  broadcasts  this 

official  bulletin  each    at    in  cooperation  with  the  United 


States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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OPElTING  Ai\riTOUNC'':MEi\TT:  Here's  Consumer  facts!      Every  at 


Station    broadcasts  this  official  report  from  the  Office  of  the 

Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,   in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul tiire. 
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Part  of  today' s  consumer  time  hrixigs  us  a  report  on  the  program  for  using 
so-called  surplus  products  to  make  "better  consmers  of  people  "vh  0  might  not 
other?;ise  have  a  chance  to  do  much  consuning.     In  the  time  we  have  left,  we'll 
answer  some  consuner  letters. 

First,  v\re're  going  to  give  you  some  new  fig^jres  on  the  amount  of  food  the 
Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  has  distributed  in  the  period  between  the  fall 
of  1933  and  the  end  of  January,  1935*    Maybe  you're  thinl^ing  of  it  in  terms  of 
'Two-way  Relief.      It's  sometimes  '  Three-v/ay  Relief,'  yo^i  knov/. 

Let's  look  back  at  the  situation  that  had  to  be  corrected.     On  one  side 
of  the  fence  there  were  farmers  so  heavily  loaded  v/ith  supplies  that  prices  were 
kept  down  to  a  ruinous  level.     On  the  other  side  were  consumers  who  needed  these 
supplies  but  could  not  have  them  because  they  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.     The  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  made  it  possible  for  the  relief 
administration  and  the  AAA  to  get  together  and  solve  parts  of  both  these  problems 
with  one  joint  job  —  taking  the  burdensome  surpluses  off  the  farmers  and  giving 
them  to  the  people  who  needed  them.    Besides  that,   some  of  the  operations 
frequently  helped  a  third  group.     It  gave  jobs  to  unemployed  people  at  processing 
the  supplies  into  form  for  use  by  the  people  who  needed  them. 

The  thing  about  the  programx  that  made  it  difficult  and  different  from 
ordinary  food  conservation  programs  T/as  that  the  supplies  had  to  be  distributed 
without  upsetting  the  ordinary  comjnercial  channels  of  distribution.     One  rule 
in  that  direction  was  to  buy  up  the  food  in  areas  v/here  it  was  plentiful  and  be 
sure  to  distribute  it  always  in  areas  v/here  it  was  §iort.     Another  rule  v/as  to 
distribute  it  alv/ays  in  addi tion  to  ordinary  relief  allowances  so  that  it  provided 
things  that  the  relief  clients  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  otherwise,  the 
net  result  being  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  ai^.iong  the  people  on  relief. 
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At  the  tirie  of  the  last  Cons'omer  Fact  talk  on  this  suhject,  the  most 
important  food  the  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  distributed  was  meat.     That's  still 
true,  because  of  the  tremendous  conservation  done  during  the  drought  emergency  — 
making  food  from  animals  that  v/ould  have  gone  to  a  useless  death  from  starvation 
and  thirst.    Four  hundred  and  tv^o  million  po'jnds  of  beef  and  veal  alone  were 
distributed  by  the  end  of  January,     Some  of  that  was  in  the  form  cf  canned  beef, 
some  without  bones,  but  the  fig'O.re  of  4C2  million  pounds  is  an  estimate  of  what 
the  meat  would  have  weighed  in  the  form  of  fresh  meat  the  way  you  buy  it  at  the 
meat  market. 

If  you  can't  visualize  U02  million  pounds  of  meat,  consider  it  in  relation 
to  the  figure  for  cjr  'normal  annual  consuii;pticn '  .     'l\Iormal  annual  consumption' 
dees  not  m.ean  what  we  should  eat  but  wnat  we  did,  eat  as  an  average  per  capita 
for  the  years  between  1928  and  1933.     You  see,  we  know  how  much  the  country  used 
of  those  foods  during  those  years,  and  how  it  would  divide  up  amiong  the  population 
as  it  stood  then.     So  we  figure  how  much  it  would  take  to  feed  our  present 
population  at  the  same  rate.     That  gives  us  a  'normal  annual  consumption'  of 
7CC0  millions  of  po'onds  of  beef  and  veal  for  a  year.     The  UC2  million  that  went  to 
relief  by  this  route,   set  against  the  7jCC0  million,  comes  to  alm.ost  o  per  cent 
of  this  'norm.al  armual  consumption', 

Next  to  the  highest  stack  of  foods  that  went  into  multiple  relief  was  pork. 
Two  hundred  and  ninety  three  million  pounds  of  pork,  figured  the  same  way, 
counting  all  that  was  distributed  from  the  fall  of  1933  to  the  end  of  January  1935 • 
Our  'normal  annual  consun.ption '  for  pork  is  nearly  ^LQQ.  million  po'^ands.  That's 
293  against  3CCC  —  just  about  3  per  cent.     That  includes  all  meat  from  pork. 
But  the  lard  is  figured  separately.     Twenty  four  million  pounds  of  lard  were 
distributed  by  the  Surplus  Helief  Corporation.    Just  a  little  over  1  per  cent  of 
our  normal  annual  consumption. 

i/iutton  is  the  last  of  the  meats.  That's  a  comparatively  small  figure  — 
less  than  2  million  pcjjids  were  distributed,  a  very  small  fraction  of  our  total 
cons'ompticn. 

After  the  meats,  for  sheer  weight,  the  next  biggest  figure  in  this  relief 
program  is  I98  mdllion  pounds.     That's  a  combination  figure,  covering  all  the 
iDotatoes  and  cabbage  that  were  distributed  by  the  Surplus  Relief  Corporation 
in  these  16  months.     Individually,  neither  of  these  two  foods  would  m^easure  up 
to  the  figure  for  wheat  flour  and  cereal  —  I65  million  pounds.     That  I65  million 
pounds  m.ay  seem  like  a  lot,  but  believe  it  or  not,   it's  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
our  normal  consumption  figure. 

The  next  item  on  the  list  is  butter.    Up  through  January,   the  Surplus 
Relief  Corporation  had  bought  and  distributed  bS  million  pounds  of  butter,  3  P^^ 
cent  of  our  norm.al  annual  con  sumption.     Rice  came  next  with  39  million  poiinds. 
Then  came  cheese  with  11  million  pcjnds.     Then  dried  beans  —  7  million  pounds  of 
dried  beans. 

That  list  contains  a  lot  of  food  value.     And,   speaking  of  nutrition,  it's 
good  news  that  some  relief  has  tal^en  the  form  of  dried  skim  milk.     Up  until  the 
end  of  January,   they  distributed  2  mdllion  pounds.     But  including  what  they've 
bought  since  then,  nearly  6  million  po^onds  of  this  valuable  powder  has  been 
purchased.      That  miuch  dried  mdlk  is  equal  to  about  2^  mdllion  quarts  of  fresh 
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skim  milk.     It  has  all  the  food  value  of  the  milk-solids  in  whole  milk  ezcept  the 
ones  that  are  in  the  "butter  fat.     In  other  v/ords,  dr^  skim  milk  contains  the 
calcium  and  other  minerals,   and  the  protein  and  so  on,  "bi.it  lacks  the  Vitamin  A 
and  the  fat  contained  in  whole  milk.     Besides  that,  under  the  La  S'ollete  bill, 
up  through  March  the  AAA  had  "bought  altogether  37i'  million  pounds  of  evaporated 
milk  to  relieve  the  milk  industry.     That's  somewhat  over  3^  million  q.uarts  of 
fresh  milk. 


In  case  some  of  you  consumers  have  reached  the  limit  of  your  capacity  for 
figures,  we'll  just  name  over  a  list  of  the  other  things  distri"buted  hy  the  Surplus 
Relief  Corporation,   to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  job.     Here  goes: 
citrus  fruits,   apples  —  fresh  and  dried  —  syrup,   and  sugar,,..   That  cleans  up 
the  food  products.     Besides  that,   there  were  p'Orchases  of  fuel,  and  feeds,  and  seed, 
and  of  course  you  remember  the  story  of  the  way  cotton  contributed  to  three-way 
relief  —  hov/  the  unemployed  workers  m.ade  surplus  cotton  into  mattresses  and 
pillows  and  so  on  for  people  who  needed  them  but  coult  not  have  bought  them  on  the 
regular  market.     One  hundred  and  eighty  eight  thousand  bales  of  cotton  went  into 
this  surplus  relief  distribution  up  through  January  1935 •     Some  of /was  in  the  form 
of  blankets  and  cotton  piece  goods,  as  well  as  mattress-making  material. 

ITow,  let's  answer  a  few  consumer  letters.     There  are  two  here  from  strawberry 
consumers  who  listened  to  our  broadcast  a  few  weeks  ago.     One  writes: 


'It's  all  very  well  talking  about  the  vitamins  strawberries 
contain,  but  what  about  their  digestibility? ' 


She  goes  on  to  ask: 


Isn't  it  true  that  strawberries  contain  poison  that  brings 
on  a  rash? 


That  question  has  come  up  before.     The  Bureau  of  Home  Econ'omics  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  states  flatly  that  strawberries  are  not  'poison.  It  seems 
that  people  are  often  sensitive  to  certain  foods.     Some  p'eople  have  an  idio- 
syncrasy for  milk,  and  some  for  eggs  —  for  perfectly  good  foods  that  agree  with 
most  other  people.     It's  true  that  some  persons  can't  eat  strawberries,  but  people 
who  do  not  have  this  specific  idiosyncrasy  don't  find  strawberries  indigestible 
at  all.     So  it's  not  a  question  of  degree  but  an  individual  matter  —  just  between 
each  consumer  and  her  strawberries. 


The  other  letter  asks  whether  strawberries  are  a  practical  crop  for  ordinary 
home  gardens.     According  to  the  garden  specialist,  ivir.  Beattie  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,   there's  no  reason  why  anybody  who  lives  in  the  country  can't  have 
plenty  of  small  fruits  for  home  consumption.     Some  types  of  strawberries  do  better 
in  one  part  of  the  country  and  some  in  another,  but  there  are  varieties  that  have 
been  developed  by  researc'h  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  elsewhere,   to  fit 
every  part  of  the  country,  every  kind  of  soil  and  all  sorts  of  climatic  CDnditions. 
The  point  for  hopeful  strawberry  consumers  to  remember  is  this:  Find  out  from  your 
county  agent  or  your  state  college  v/hich  varieties  to  plant. 

The  next  letter  comes  out  of  o-ar  last  week's  broadcast  about  eggs.  Here's 
what  this  consumer  writes; 
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'Your  talk  about  egg  refrigeration  reminds  me  of  something 
I  heard  recently. ' 

She  goes  on  to  say: 

'I  heard  someone  say  that  most  of  the  eggs  v/e  eat  in 
restaurants  are  frozen  eggs.     Is  that  true?    And  if  it  is, 
are  these  frozen  eggs  harmful?' 

It's  true  that  restaurants  use  these  frozen  eggs  —  you  might  get  an 
omelet  of  those  eggs  in  a  "big  sv/aiiLc  hotel  most  any  time.     A  good  many  places  where 
they  use  a  lot  of  e.gs  they  use  these  eggs  that  have  "been  broken  and  frozen  and 
packed  in  cans.     Places  like  bakeries  and  confectioneries,  and  factories  that  make 
mayonnaise  and  noodles  and  ice  creami  and  candy  and  so  on  ...  Frozen  eggs,  when 
correctly  brought  to  market  are  regarded  as  even  better  than  anything  but  the 
very  best  handled  fresh  eggs.     They  don't  lose  any  vitamdn  in  storage  at  the  low 
temperature  of  about  zero.     In  fact,   they  say  tiiere's  practically  no  change  in  the 
eggs  for  perimds  up  to  nne  year. 


AyHOUITCElAENT ;     That's  the  end  of  today's  consiimer  report  from  the  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture.     Station    broadcasts  this  official  bulletin 
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OPEIJING  A^mOimCEMEMT :     Time  for  Consumer  Facts!    Every    at   

Station   ,   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, broadcasts  this  official  report  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration. 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  consumer  report  takes  a  new  turn.     It  gives  some  facts  "behind 
the  agricultural  adjustment  programs. 

Most  consumers  prohahly  see  that  agricultural  adjustment  is  an  immed- 
iate and  intimate  concern  of  all  people  who  eat  and  huy  food,  as  well  as 
those  who  produce  it.    But  in  order  to  form  intelligent  opinions  consumers 
must  have  the  fact s .    After  all,  agricultural  adjustment  is  a  national 
policy  affecting  directly  3O  million  people  and  affecting  indirectly  the 
present  and  future  of  every  citizen  of  our  land. 

Today's  report  goes  hack  to  a  pre-v/ar  point  in  the  life  of  the  people 

who  live  on  the  farms  in  the  country           the  30  million  people  we  mentioned 

above.    That's  almost  exactly  one  quarter  of  the  total  number  of  people  in 
the  United  States.    But  of  course  rural  population  actually  includes  a  good 
many  more  people  —  the  ones  in  small  towns  v/hose  welfare  directly  depends 
on  agriculture.    The  census  recognizes  this  fact  in  its  broader  classifica- 
tion of  'urban'  and  'rural.'     People  living  in  tov/ns  of  less  than  2500, 
along  with  those  in  the  open  country,   total  up  to  nearly  5^  million  people  — 
nearly  4U  percent  of  the  country's  population.    Of  course,  back  in  the  pre- 
v/ar  days  we're  starting  from,   the  -nroportion  of  farming  population  was  even 
higher.     In  1920,        percent  of  the  country's  people  were  rural,  and  in  I9IO, 
it  was  5^  percent  —  well  over  half.     It  will  be  important  to  remember  what 
a  high  proportion  of  the  total  population  was  depending  directly  on  farm 
income,  when  we  tell  what  that  income  was,  between  the  pre-war  days  and  the 
days  v/hen  the  nation  set  out  on  a  program  of  bringing  back  the  power  of  farm 
people  to  buy  city  products  and  live  at  an  American  standard. 

When  you  study  the  farmers'  share  of  the  national  income  for  recent 
years,  you  find  the  picture  is  not  all  sweetness  and  light.     If  it  had  been, 
we  wouldn't  have  had  to  have  a  program  for  economic  adjustment  of  agriculture, 
Most  people  would  summarize  the  recent  situation  by  saying  that  the  farmers 
were  not  getting  their  fair  share  of  return  for  the  work  they  did. 
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But  first,  we  have  to  define  what  wculd  l)e  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
national  income  for  a  group  of  people  who  represent  25  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, putting  that  fig-are  at  its  minimuin  calculation.     It  sounds  logical 
to  say  that  25  percent  of  the  people  should  get  25  percent  of  the  national 
income.    But  people  in  the  city  are  likely  to  answer  that  it  costs  less  to 
live  on  the  land,  and  so  on.     Secretary  Wallace  himself  admits  the  diffi- 
culty of  drawing  an  arbitrary  line.    Here's  what  he  says  atout  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  national  income: 

"I  would  like  to  he  ahle  to  offer  a  neat  and  precise  formula,  "but 
I  can't  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  can.  We  can,  however,  make  some 
progress  hy  agreeing  upon  even  a  general  definition.,.. 

Secretary  Wallace  goes  on  to  the  definition: 

'Having  in  mind  the  permanent  welfare  of  our  country,  we  might  phrase 
the  definition  of  'fair  share'  as  fellows:     Farmers  will  have  a  fair 
share  of  the  national  income  when  their  share  is  sufficient  (l)  to 
maintain  a  flow  of  production  in  "ba^lance  with  the  needs  of  a  maximum 
consumvit ion,   (2)  to  provide  for  decent  human  living,   and  (3)  to 
achieve  these  ends  without  impoverishing  the  soil, ' 

How  much  annual  income  it  would  take  to  meet  those  specifications 
can't  "be  out  into  teras  of  farm  income  alone.    But  many  people  say  that  even 
on  the  hasis  of  past  ratios,   the  farm  share  of  the  total  national  income  at 
present  should  "be  at  least  I3  percent.    This  vrould  De  ahout  2  "billion  dollars 
a"bout  the  193^  level.     Secretary  Wallace  thiriks  that  of  the  hoped-for 
increase  of  20  "billion  dollars  in  annual  national  income  over  the  next  few 
years,  one  fourth  should  go  to  agriculture.    He  says: 

'Unless  that  happens,   the  higher  national  level  of  income  simply 
cannot  "be  maintained  for  any  great  length  of  time.' 

He  adds: 

'Such  an  increase  in  farm  income  will  mean,   as  it  has  meant  in  the 
past  year,   less  urloan  unemployment  "by  virtue  of  an  increased  rural 
demand  and  purchasing  po7/er  for  ur"ban  goods;   it  may  mean  higher 
prices  for  some  products,  hut  it  will  also  mean  larger  incomes  with 
v/hich  to  pay  the  higher  prices.' 

The  higgest  Dart  of  the  national  income  the  farm  people  have  ever  had 
in  recent  years  was  in  I9IS  and  1919 >   ^"^e  climax  of  the  war  hoom  in  prices 
of  farm  and  other  products,  when  the  farraers  got  20  percent  of  national 
income.     Remenoer,   at  that  time,  people  actually  living  on  farms  re"cresented 
almost  ^-percent  of  the  co-ijintry' s  total  'copulation.    From  1919  o'^,  "the 
farmers'  share  consistently  dropped  right  up  to  the  "beginning  of  the  AAA 
program.     It  had  started  to  go  dovrn,   cef ore  the  war.     In  I909  it  was  almost 
19  percent.     It  had  come  down  to  I6  percent  "by  the  time  the  war  started,  "but 

the  war  reversed  the  direction  temporarily  —  up  to  192O  "because  of  the 

demand  for  farm  products  from  the  countries  that  V7ere  making  war  instead  of 
food. 
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But  if  v^e  average  out  the  incomes  of  all  the  farm  people  and  all  the  city 
-people,  ?/e  find  that  in  19 19  the  non-agricultural  group  had  a  yearly  income 
of  almost  $900  'oer  capita,  while  the  farmers'  income  was  $3^6  per  capita. 
But  he  didn't  keep  even  that  $336.     It  came  doYm  and  down  until  in  1932  it 
was  $118  a  year  -oer  capita,  and  "by  that  time  the  total  farm  income  repre- 
sented only  7  percent  of  the  national  income. 

1932  was  a  depression  year,  of  course.    But  the  interesting  thing 
is  that  in  19 29,  the  year  which  we  rememher    as  rosy,  nothing  was  rosy  for 
the  farmer.    The  people  in  the  cities  got  $1000  each,  on  the  average,  while 
farm  people  were  getting  only  $272  that  year. 


All  through  the  late  1920's  and  early  1930's,   it  was  a  continued 
story  of  disappearing  foreign  markets  and  increasing  production,  with  the 
resulting  suroluses  pushing  prices  down.    As  prices  went  down,  farmers  in- 
creased production  even  more  in  an  attempt  to  pay  their  expenses.    That  made 
even  "bigger  surpluses  to  push  prices  down  further,  as  the  "business  crash 
ST/ept  away  so  much  of  even  our  A'^ierican  purchasing  power.    The  fight  to  pay 
taxes  and  de"bts  "became  cruelly  hard.    For  those  charges  did  not  go  dovm  the 
way  the  farm  income  did. 

Farmers  had  seen  the  high  -prices  that  the  war  gave  food  growers,  and 
had  borro7/ed  heavily  to  "buy  more  and  more  land,  and  later  to  pay  running 
expenses.    By  I92S  the  farmer' s  average  de"bt  per  acre  was  3^'^  percent  of  what 
it  had  "been  in  I9IO.    Farmers  were  carrying  de"bts  based  on  a  certain  amount 
of  money  yield  per  acre,  and  when  their  money  from  those  acres  went  down  to 
half  its  former  size  those  fixed  charges  still  stayed  the  same.    The  taxes 
and  Y/hat  was  owed  for  interest  were  not  very  different  in  1932,  when  farmers 
took  in  only  a  little  over  ^  hillion  dollars,   frorFrraey  were  in  132^,  7/hen 
the  farmers'  total  income  was  nearly  12  hill  ion.    A  good  many  farmers  lost 
the  f igj..t  to  keep  their  homes  and  business.    One  out  of  every  seven  farmers 
in  the  United  States  had  to  give  up  the  title  to  his  farm  in  the  years  from 
1930  to  1933.    -^^id  in  the  years  between  I92O  and  I933  the  value  of  farm  real 
estate  fell  from  6s  billion  dollars  to  30  billion. 

One  indication  of  hov/  the  fariuers'  fortunes  affect  other  people  is 
the  way  farmers'  failures  made  barik:  failures  —  bank  failures  sy/eeping  away 
the  life  time  savi-ngs  of  millions  of  town  v/orkers.     In  I93I,  over  I7OO  small 
town  banks  failed,  and  1100  the  next  year,        000  banl^s  were  never  able  to 
open  again  after  the  bank  holiday  of  1933>  a-^d.  most  of  those  were  country 
banks. 


Industry,   too,  took  punishment  when  farmers  lost  buying  power.  Even 
with  a  lower  income  per  capita  than  other  groups  during  the  1920's,  farmers 
had  managed  to  give  a  good  deal  of  business  to  industry.     In  I926,  farmers 
took  i-n       billion  dollars.    The  actual  goods  and  services  farmers  bought 
from  the  no n- farming  groups  in  I926  came  to  74  billion  dollars.    By  the  end 
of  1932,   farmers'  cash  income  had  dropped  from  9^  billion  to  a  little  over 
^  billion.    Down  came  their  purchases  of  other  people's  products.     A  given 
quantity  of  farm  commiodities  would  buy  in  1932  just  about  half  what  it  had 
before  the  war. 
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It  has  been,  said  that  for  each  of  the  more  than  6  million  fanners 
who  had  lost  buying  power  there  was  a  city  worker  in  the  breadline  viho  had 
lost  his  job  because  the  farmers  were  not  buzzing  the  product  he'd  been  help- 
ing to  males.    They  weren't  the  only  ones  to  suffer.    There  were  the  agricul- 
tu.ral  workers  who'd  been  getting  nearly  a  billion  of  the  farmer's  dollars 
in  1926,    Eural  merchants  did  small  business.    And  the  people  whose  savings 
and  investments  went  dovm  with  the  banks,  or  were  jeopardized  because  they 
held  part  of  the  10  billion-dollar  farm  mortgage  debt. 

This  first  section  of  our  study  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  ends 
leaving  the  farmer  in  a  pretty  gloomy  situation.    But  we  had  to  give  you 
the  significant  facts  in  the  background  of  the  agricultural  situation.  If 
they  had  not  been  so  gloomy  there  v/ould  not  have  been  such  a  need  for  a 
program  to  maJce  it  possible  for  the  farmers  to  go  on  producing  for  us. 

Let's  end  with  some  words  from.  Secretary  Wallace  who  argues  that  the 
nations  of  the  earth  vail  do  well  to  take  thought  of  the  part  of  their 
population  that  produces  our  food. 

These  words  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  the  key  words; 

'The  world  is  all  one  oiece  of  ground,  " 

Secretary  'Jallace  said  and  he  continued: 

'All  civilized  peoples  are  ^Dart  of  an  interde-oendent  coiauunity, 

TThen  men  and  nations  work  against  each  other  blindly  and  combatively, 

the  end  of  it  is  ruin  and  despair. ' 

He  goes  on:  

'Cnen  they  begin  to  fit  their  farming  operations  and  their  business 
activities  into  a  modern  cooperative  design,  one  that  gives  every- 
one a  chance  to  make  a  living  and  enjoy  a  120  re  civilized  degree  of 
security  and  leisure,   then  they  are  looking  tov/ard  a  better  day,' 

— ooOoo — 

CLO SIITG  AI'&jQUlICEMELjT :  That  ends  today's  report  from  the  U.  S.  DeiDartment  of 
Agrioilture  on  facts  behind  agricultural  adjustment.  Station   broad- 
casts this  official  bulletin  each   at                            in  cooperation 

with  the  United  States  Department  of  iU^riculture. 
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Spealcing  time:  10  mimites 

OPEITIITG-  AlvTI'JOUlTCEMEiir ;     Time  for  Consumer  Facts!     Every    at   

Station   "broadcasts  this  official  report  from  the  Office  of  the 

Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  consumer  time  "brings  a  rei^ort  from  Dr=  Calvin  E.  Hoover, 
Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  on  the  facts 
"behind  food  prices.     The  first  question  to  settle  is,   "How  high  are  food  prices?' 

"I'd  like  to  show,"  says  Dr.  Hoover,   "how  food  prices  stand  in  relation 
to  past  prices  and  the  cost  of  other  things  consumers  have  to  "buy.      I'd  like 
to  underline  the  point,   too,   right  at  the  oeginning,   that  I'm  not  trying  to 
minimize  the  problem  that  higher  costs  of  any  kind  present  to  people  whose 
incomes  have  stood  at  a  very  low  level," 

'We'll  continue,   quoting  Dr.  Hoover. 

"To  get  a  perspective  on  present  and  past  food  prices,  picture  the  cost 
of  food  in  general  as  a  line  on  a  chart.     It  ran  this  way:    Using  I9I3  prices 
as  100,   food  stood  at  an  index  figure  of  I50,   five  years  ago,  March  1930*  From 
there  the  line  falls  away  steadily  to  the  low  point  of  the  depression,  March 
1933>  where  it  stands  at  90.     Since  then  it  has  climbed  irregularly  until  in 
March  it  stood  at  122.     So  you  see,   even  now,   food  prices  are  not  as  high  as 
they  were  at  this  same  time  of  the  year,  1930. 

"Let's  consider  for  a  moment,   how  food  prices  stand  in  relation  to  the 
prices  of  other  things  ?/e  have  to  "buy.    Food  prices  stood  at  122  in  March  of 
this  year.    Total  cost  of  living  in  the  same  month  stood  at  IU2  —  twenty 
points  higher  than  food, 

"When  we  come  to  giving  some  idea  of  why  food  prices  have  gone  up,  let's 
make  it  easier  hy  separating  the  two  3"ears  in  which  they've  "been  rising.  In 
the  first  year,   three-fifths  of  the  rise  took  place.     In  the  second  year,  two- 
fifths.     That  first  year's  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  monetary  and  industrial 
recovery  programs.     The  second  year's  increase,   chiefly  to  adjustment  urograms 
and  the  drought. 
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"Let's  tliinl-:  a  minute  about  what  ki nd  of  increases  in  price  are  possi"ble. 

One  is  the  kind  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  planned  Of  course 

you  know  that  when  the  Adjustment  Act  was  framed,   it  was  clear  that  consumers 
were  going  to  have  to  pay  consideraoly  higher  prices  for  food  than  they  had 
"been  paying  during  193^  if  the  farmer  was  to  hecome  once  more  an  important 
customer  of  our  factories.    For  Agriculture  had  kept  up  its  production  and 
taken  terrific  price  cuts  while  industry  had  plo?md  its  workers  into  the  street, 
closed  factories  ajid  ke-nt  up  the  orice  of  things  farmers  and  other  consiamers 
had  to  "buy.     Some  way  had  to  "be  found  to  save  the  situation  for  the  farmer. 
That  much  was  agreed  among  all  parties. 

"Now,   it  is  a  significant  fact  that  farmers'   returns  from  selling  food, 
and  workers'   returns  from  factory  wages,  have  in  the  past  risen  and  fallen 
together.     So  the  framiers  of  the  Adjustment  Act  worked  on  the  theory  that  "by 
lifting  farm  -prices  out  of  their  depression  pit  they  could  start  the  spiral 
going  up.    As  fanners  got  more  income  from  supplying  city  people  with  food, 
city  incomes  would  go  up,  too,  "because  farmers  could  again  start  "buying  the 
goods  city  people  produced.    Acid  as  the  city  incomes  went  up,   consumers  could 
pay  more  for  food  without  cutting  dovra  on  the  quantity  they  "bought. 

"The  Triple  A  was  designed  not  to  reduce  the  amount  of  food  farmers 
normally  produced  for  us  in  this  country  "biit  to  take  off  the  market  the  farm 
products  farraers  used  to  sell  a"broad  "before  the  exoort  market  closed  down  on 
them.    That  was  the  method  farmers  used  under  the  Triple  A  to  improve  prices — 
adjusting  s\iT)plies  to  the  real  demand.    But  along  came  another  kind  of  price 
increase  caused  "by  drought ,  which  did  reduce  the  amount  of  farm  products  avail- 
able for  us  in  this  country.    No  one  would  -olan  for  that  kind  of  wlce  increase 
to  help  the  farmers.    First,  "because  it  v/on.ld  "be  unjust  to  consumers.  Second, 
because  reduction  beyond  a  certain  ooint  hurts  the  farmer  more  than  it  helps 
him.    High  prices  may  be  as  bad  as  low  prices,   if  the  prices  are  high  because 
the  farmer  has  too  little  to  sell. 

"It's  hard  to  separate  the  t\/o  kinds  of  price  rises  we've  had  —  to  tell 
how  much  of  the  increased  prices  we  have  been  paying  has  been  due  to  the  adjust- 
ment program  and  how  much  to  the  drouglit.    Of  course  it's  easy  in  some  spots 
where  there  was  no  adjustment  program,   or  no  drought.    But  v;here  the  drought 
hit  a  cro-p  under  adjustment,  Y/ell,   if  I  can  use  an  odd  sort  of  metaphor  —  it 
was  just  about  this  way: 

"Suppose  we  call  the  AAA  an  irrigation  system.     It's  all  laid  out  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  water  by  taking  a  certain  limited  amount  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another  where  it's  needed  more.    Then  along  comes  a  flood, 
which  submerges  the  irrigation  systcLi  and  the  whole  countryside  as  well.  The 
drought  v/as  —  only  figuratively  speaicing  —  like  that  flood.     It  would  be 
rather  hard  to  tell  after  the  flood  just  hov;  much  of  the  field's  wetness  was 
due  to  the  irrigation  and  how  much  to  the  flood.     Likewise,   in  some  cases  the 
drought  swept  over  the  field  of  operation  so  thoroughly  that  finding  out  what 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  adjustment  program  without  it  becomes  just 
an  academic  question. 
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"We  can  get  an  idea  of  how  mch  of  the  reduction  was  done  "by  acreage 
adjustment  and  how  much  "by  drought,  hy  comparing  the  amount  the  cereal  crops 
affected  "by  acreage  adjustment  were  reduced  v/ith  the  amount  the  other  crops 
not  covered  hy  croD  adjustment  were  reduced  anyway.    Let's  take  corn,   on  which 
T/e  did  have  an  adjustment  program.    The  193^  production  of  corn  was  Ub  percent 
less  than  normal.    Yiheat  production  was  U2  percent  helow  normal.    While  the 
cereals  not  covered  ty  adjustment  —  "barley  and  rye  and  oats  —  fell  off  5S 
percent,  59  percent,  and  57  percent  respectively.    That  certainly  seems  to  show 
how  the  drouglit  could  sweep  over  any  reduction  the  adjustment  programi  had  started 

"But  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  such  figuring,   there  is_  an  estimate 
"based  on  the  "best  calculations  possi"ble.    This  estimate  holds  drought  respon- 
si"ble  for  four-fifths,  and  the  adjustment  programs  for  one-fifth,  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  wheat  and  corn. 

"As  for  meats,   the  only  adjustment  program  was  on  hogs.    We've  told  you 
in  other  "broadcasts  how  the  drought  would  have  put  ^30 rk  prices  about  v.ciere  they 
are  today  without  the  adjustment  program.    Here  are  figures  on  other  meats  which 
were  reduced  v/ithout  any  adjustment  program.     Cattle  decreased  by  some  7i 
million  head,  and  sheep  about  2-|-  million.    The  G-overnment  did  purchase  close  to 
eight  million  head  of  cattle,   and       million  head  of  sheep.    But  these  Durchases 
were  made,  not  for  the  "ourpose  of  reducing  animal  numbers,  but  to  urevent  these 
animals  from  starving. 

"In  the  dairy  products  group,   the  only  adjustment  program  is  on  fluid 
milk  in  certain  milksheds,   though  of  course  the  Federal  Surplus  Helief  Corpor- 
ation did  buy  up  butt er  surpluses  for  relief  distribution  during  1933  ^^^^  "^^ 
some  extent  in  ISyi-*    These  purchases  tended  to  keep  prices  stable,  but  they 
did  not  reduce  the  amount  of  butter  all  consumers  had  to  eat, 

"There  was  no  adjustment  prograi:i  on  eggs,    Ainong  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
there  were  about  20  marketing  agreements  but  only  two  of  them  had  anything  to  do 
with  reducing  supplies  although  all  of  them,  are  attemipting  to  stabilize  farm 
prices.     In  the  miscellaneous  foods  group,  there  was  a  program  for  sugar  and 
somie  half  dozen  marketing  agreements  covering  other  products.     So  it's  apparent 
that  drought  caused  far  greater  reduction  in  food  supplies  than  was  planned 
under  the  AAA  programs. 

"The  next  question  consumers  have  a  right  to  ask  is,    ' Who  got  the  increase 
we've  been  paying  in  food  prices?'     On  that  point  we  can  say  definitely  that  the 
farmer  has  certainly  been  getting  a  better  share  of  the  cons^jjner's  dollar  since 
the  Adjustment  Act  went  into  effect.    But  I  think  that  calls  for  some  explanatioi 
about  certain  basic  characteristics  of  margins. 

"Let's  imagine  we  are  looking  at  a  two-layer  cak:e.    At  the  bottom  is  the 
layer  the  fanr.er  gets.     Above  that  is  the  layer  v^hich  goes  to  processors  and  dis- 
tributors.    In  this  are  all  the  costs  and  profits,   transportation,  making  and 
marketing  foods,    ilov^  suppose  we  watch  v/hat  happens  over  the  years.     When  retail 
prices  are  pushed  down  by  surpluses  and  lowered  purchasing  power,   that  top 
layer  doesn't  contract  so  much  as  the  bottom  layer. 
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In  fact,   the  pressure  on  the  retail  price  in  extreme  cases  may  squeeze  the 
farmer's  price  almost  entirely  flat.    What  has  actually  happened  to  the 
farmer's  share  shows  in  these  figures  I'm  going  to  give  you.    Let's  tal:e  a 
month's  suTDply  of  10  important  foods  for  a  typical  family:     In  I929  the  retail 
value   .    v/as  $27.    Of  this,  the  dist rihutor '"S  share  was  ahout  $13s'  ^-^^ 
farmer  got  the  other  $13"g'»    This  same  supply  of  foods  cost  about  $17  in  1932» 
But  the  distrilDutor '  s  margin  which  was  $13-^"  ij^  1929  still  stayed  up  over  $11. 
So  all  that  was  left  for  the  farmer  in  1932  v/as  $6  for  the  same  goods  that  had 
hrought  him  $13-J^  in  1929 .    The  distrihutor  lost  $2|-,  the  farmer  lost  $7^;  the 
farmer  took  the  squeeze.    The  effect  that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  v/ith 
its  increased  prices,  had  on  the  farmer's  share  was  this:    Our  figures  show 
that  consumers  in  193^  paid  $1.76  more  than  in  1932  for  a  month's  supply  of 
these  10  foods,  and  fanners  received  $1.30  more  for  the  raw  materials  in  these 
foods.     In  addition  they  received  "benefit  payments  on  some  of  their  crops, 

"Of  course,   that  isn't  actually  as  good  as  it  sounds  for  the  farmer 
since  the  drought  reduction  of  what  he  had  to  sell  made  it  impossihle  for  him 
to  sell  enough.    Without  volume,   farmers'   orices  don't  mean  much.    Right  now 
the  higher  fam  prices  are  undoubtedly  di\e  to  a  great  extent  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  less  than  no rmal  quantities  to_  sell .     If  normal  quantities  become 
available,   it  seems  pretty  clear  that  today's  levels  of  urban  purchasing  power 
would  not  be  able  to  sunport  the  present  prices  per  bushel  or  pound.     When  that 
happens,   the  distributing  margin  v/ould  push  the  farmers'   share  dovrn  again.   .  . 
Farmers  and  consumers  ought  to  realize  that  it's  to  the  farmer's  interest  that 
consumers  have  enough  money  with  v;hich  to  buy,   and  to  the  consmier' s  interest 
that  the  farmer  gets  enough  to  briy  products  produced  in  the  city. 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  expressed  this  interdependence  of  farmers 
and  consumers  in  this  way:     ^The  farmer  and  the  consumer  have  common  interests 
which  far  outweigh    any  temporary  diversity  of  objectives.'    He  v/ent  on  to 
specify  one  of  them:     'The  joint  interest  of  the  farmer  and  consumer  is  to  see 
that  the  share  of  the  cost  which  they  oay  to  the  processors  and  the  distributors 
is  reasonable , ^ " 

— ooOoo — 

CIDSIiia  AFJOm^CEIvIEiTT ;    That's  the  end  of  today's  report  from  Dr.  Calvin  B. 
Hoover,   Consraners '  Counsel  of  the  As^ic-o.ltural  Adjustment  Administration, 
Station   broadcasts  this  official  bulletin  each  at 


in  cooperation  v/ith  the  United  Spates  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Sreaking  time:   10  minutes 

AM^'OUUCEICm  :     Consumer  Facts  again  I    Every    at   Station 

 "broadcasts  this  official  report  from  the  office  of  the  Consumers' 

Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,   in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  reDort  "brings  news  ahout  hutt er,   and  "besides  "being  interesting 
news,   it  includes  some  notes  of  cheer.    We're  going  to  pass  on  information 
a"bout  "butter  gathered  from  experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Of  course,  we  all  want  to  he  "butter  consumers,  hut  it  isn't  so  easy 
these  days.    Of  all  increases  in  food  costs,  higher  "butter  rrices  rrohahly 
hurt  more  than  others,  with  the  -cossihle  excerticn  of  the  upswing  in  prices 
of  meat . 

Anyway,  here  are  facts  about  "butter  —  prices,  grading,   and  so  on,  as 
reported  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture:     Insofar  as  the  increase  in 
hutter  prices  is  due  to  decrease  in  supply,  the  increase  is  the  result  of  the 
drought.     All  the  reduction  in  suDrly  v.as  caused  hy  drought.     There  was  no 
adjustment  program  reducing  hutter  supplies. 

According  to  the  latest  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  report,  the  average 
butter  prices  in  51  cities  during  middle  April  were  37  percent  higher  than 
last  year  at  that  time.    But  they  were  still  l6  percent  under  the  prices  we 
were  paying  in  April,   19"50»    The  reason  the  higher  prices  hurt  so  much  is  that 
so  many  people  have  been  living  on  a  low  income,  just  managing  to  get  along. 
When  prices  go  up,  they  have  to  start  eliminating  items  from  the  budget.  And 
since  people  so  often  think  of  butter  as  a  luxury,   it's  one  of  the  first  items 
to  be  crossed  off  the  list   

When  you  think  about  butter  melting  into  hot  biscuits,   and  making  green 
vegetables  go  down  easy,   it's  a  very  pleasant  luxary.    But  I've  been  learning 
a  lot  about  butter.    And  my  conclusion  is  that  we  ought  to  think  twice  before 
we  decide  butter  is_  a  luxary.     It  seems  butter  is  a  concentrated  bundle  of  food 
value;  with  not  only  the  value  of  its  fat,  but  also  a  couple  of  very  important 
vitamins .    Butter  is  what  our  nutrition  experts  call  an  'excellent'   source  of 
"Vitamin  A,  and  among  dairy  nroducts  the  best  place  to  find  "Vitamin  D.  "Vitamin 
A,  you  know,  helps  to  prevent  infections  and  keeps  up  vitality.  . 
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And  the  sunshine  Vitamin  D  —  that  vitamin  rarely  found  in  ordinary  foods  — 
hel.DS  "build  hones  and  nrevent  rickets.    Experiments  have  proved  that  the  "butter 
from  cows  on  a  fresh  -pasture  diet  is  ahout  three  times  as  rich  in  Vitamin  A  as 
the  "butter  from  cows  eating  dry  feed.    That  goes  for  Vitamin  D,  too.     If  you 
get  three  times  as  much  Vitamin  A  and  D  in  "butter  from  fresh  pastures,   now  is 
the  time  to  get  your  money's  worth  of  vitamins  in  "butter.    From  now  on  through 
the  summer  you  can  "be  nretty  sure  that  your  "butter  has  a  high  vitamin  content. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  that  all  winter-time  "butter  is  low  in  vitamin  content. 
That  depends  on  how  the  dairyman  has  fed  his  cows.    You  know,  the  more  progres- 
sive dairy  farmers  have  learned  how  to  make  up  a  winter  ration  that  supplies 
vitamins           like  the  poultry  men  who  feed  their  hens  cod  liver  oil. 

Progress  in  hutt er  grading  has  been  made  recently.    No  one  can  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  days  of  "blindfold  "butter  "buying  are  over  —  that  you  can  go 
to  any  corner  grocery  store  and  get  "butter  marked  Grade  A  or  Grade  E.    But  peopl 
who  live  in  Oregon  can.     In  fact,   they've  "been  "buying  "butter  in  no  other  way  for 
over  a  year  now.    And  if  one  can  judge  by  the  way  Oregon  consumers  ate  the 
"butter,  they  seemed  to  like  it.    At  any  rate,   they  "bought  more  "butter.  That's 
interesting  when  you  realize  that  they  increased  consurar)tion  in  a  year  when  the 
■nrice  of  butter  was  going  up.    Butter  nrices  went  up  over  one  third  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  between  April,   193^-  Anril,   1935*    -^rid  still  Oregon  consumers  bought 

more  butter.     More  of  the  butter  was  top  quality  than  before.     "When  compulsory 
grade  labeling  laws  went  into  effect,   less  than  a  quart  er  of  the  butter  was  high 
enough  quality  to  have  been  marked  Grade  A.    One  year  later,   three  fifths  of  it 
was  graded  A.     Creameries  made  less  of  the  Grade  B  quality  butter,  and  Grade  C 
has  almost  disappeared  from  the  Oregon  Jiarket. 

Although  Oregon  consumers  ate  more  butter  in  193^'   figures  on  the  butter 
consumption  for  the  country  as  a  whole  indicate  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  probably  were  not  eating  more  butter.    The  fig^ares  cited 
cover  only  1933»  ^"^^  butter  consumption  had  been  going  down  in  1933*    People  in 
this  country  had  got  up  to  the  point  where  each  of  them  ate  an  average  of  over 
IS  pounds  of  butter  in  the  year  1932>  "but  in  1933  this  average  dropped  to  a 
little  over  IYt  pounds.    That's  less  than  one  third  of  a  Dound  a  week  and  is 
just  about  average.     Some  countries  Dut  us  to  shame  in  butter  eating.  There's 
New  Zealand,   for  instance,  where  each  -person  eats  an  average  of  Uo  po-unds  a  year 
New  Zealand  butter  is  high  quality,  but  New  Zealand  is  also  a  big  butt  er- -produc- 
ing country  and  butter  is  chea-p  there.     So  the  two  factors  together  -probably 
hel-p  to  kee-p  their  butter  consumption  up  more  than  twice  as  high  as  ours. 

The  first  year  of  Oregon's  experience  indicates  that  it's  good  business 
all  around  to  have  grades  for  consumers  to  buy  butter  by.    The  -producers  -pro- 
fited by  the  increased  consumption  they  sold  a  million  and  a  half  more 

■pounds  of  butter  and  consumers  ate  better  butter  and  more  of  it.    The  State 

of  Washington  also  has  butter  grading  laws,  but  they  do  not  label  the  consumer 
grades  A  and  B.    Wyoming  and  Montana  and  Idaho  and  California  are  also  consider- 
ing grading  laws. 

Then,  too,  the  AAA  has  been  holding  hearings  out  west  on  a  marketing 
agreement  proposed  for  butter  manufactured  in  western  states  that  would  provide 
for  consumer  grades  on  all  packages  of  butter.     Consiomer  organizations  sent 
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representatives  to  those  hearings  to  urge  consumer  grades.    They  ohjected  to 
the  proposed  top  grade  of  AA.  as  they  contended  that  if  a  rroduct  started  put- 
ting two  A's  on  the  nackage,  another  nroduct  would  get  three  A8s,  then  one 
would  put  on  four,  and  so  on  until  it  was  a  race  to  see  which  package  could 
hold  the  most  A's,  and  then  they'd  he  right  back  where  they  started  from. 

Oregon's  law  has  only  the  grades  A,  B,  and  C.    Grade  A  means  any 
"butter  that  is  92  score  or  "better;  Grade  B,  90  ^i^^  91  score  "butter;  Grade  C 
is  89  or  less.    To  uiJerstand  what  that  means,  you  need  to  understand  scoring. 
■Qp  until  these  first  commlsory  state  grading  laws  went  into  effect,  scoring 
as  used  in  the  wholesale  trade  was  the  only  indication  of  quality.     In  1919. 
the  Government  set  u-p  standards  for  scoring  "butter  so  that  people  "buying  and 
selling  "butter  could  ask  for  the  service.    Officers  working  under  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  De-oartment  of  Agriculture  score  the  "butter, 
and  there  is  a  small  fee  for  the  service.    Almost  all  "butter  is  "bought  and  sold 
by  score,  hut  only  one- eighth  of  the  creamery  "butter  "oroduced  in  1933  ^^^^  scored 
"by  Government  graders.    93  score  is  as  high  as  butter  is  usually  graded  here 
in  America.    The  Government  grader  rates  a  sample  of  the  butter  on  five  counts: 
flavor,  body  or  texture,   color,   salt,  tj-d  package. 

Another  provision  of  the  Droposed  marketing  agreement  called  for  a 
better  price  to  be  paid  to  the  Droducer  for  better  quality  cream.    To  take  the 
precautions  necessary  to  get  the  cream  to  the  creamery  sweet  and  of  clean 
flavor,  the  farmer  should  receive  a  Drice  to  warrant  his  extra  trouble.  Care 
of  cream  is  very  important,  and  it's  being  recognized  more  and  more.  One 
straw  that  shows  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  is  Minnesota's  new  law  estab- 
lishing three  grades  of  cream,     A  few  other  states  already  have  these  cream 
grading  laws,   and  several  others  are  considering  them.    There's  been  a  Clean 
Cream  campaign  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  been  behind  the  dairy- 
men in  the  effort  to  raise  cream  standards.    But  though  clean  cream  improves 
the  standard  of  butter,  the  better  butter  has  no  advantage  on  the  market  unless 
consumers  can  recognize  the  quality  by  the  label  on  the  package. 

Experiments  bear  out  the  contention  that  consumers  should  have  some 
guide  to  quality,  because  price  doesn't  indicate  much  —  unless  it  '  s  in  a 
state  with  grading  laws.    Recently  some  investigators  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  State  University  of  Minnesota  went  out  and  got  their  butter 
facts  first-hand  from  600  retail  stores  in  MinneaiDolis .    They  found  84  brands 
on  sale,   with  prices  of  the  same  brand  varying  as  much  as  10  cents  a  pound  in 
different  -parts  of  the  city.    Of  course  quality  made  part  of  the  difference. 

And  the  type  of  store  Dlayed  a  Toart,  too  how  much  service  it  gave  and  how 

much  business  it  was  doing.    But  the  highest  quality  butter  did  not  necessarily 
turn  out  to  be  the  highest  in  Drice,    For  instance,  90  score  butter  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  2U  cents  to  32  cents.    And  stores  of  the  same  type  sold  the 
same  quality  of  butter  at  different  trices,  and  different  grades  of  butter  at 
the  same  Drice. 

— ooOoo — 

Al^iromTCEIffiM* :    And  that's  the  end  of  today's  consumer  report  from  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture.     Station   broadcasts  this  official 

bulletin  each    at    in  cooperation  with  the  Department, 


CO}ISUI.,GE  FACTS  Monday,  May  I3,  1935 

(rOR  BHGADCAST  USE  OFLY)  — 

Speal^ing  Time:  10  niimtes 

OPSlIIljg  AiTI-OUlTGEMEi^T ;     Eacts'for  con s^aiae r si    E v e ry  at 


Station   iDroadcacts  this  official  report  from  the  Office  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjuctrient  Administration,  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  A{;riculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  consumer  time  hrings  a  re"jort  on  f^reen^  —  and  v/e  are  not  going 
to  "begin  with  the  story  ahout  the  famous  little  kid  who  said  he  said  his  "broc- 
coli was  spinach,   and  so  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,   according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  spinach 
jokes  are  old-fashioned.    That  partic-iilar  one  may  not  be  so  very  old  in  years, 
but  it's  already  old  enough  to  be  out  of  date.     Children  like  their  spinach. 
And  everyhody,  young  and  old,   is  eating  more  spinach  than  they  used  to. 

And  if  any  of  you  thinly  that  people  don' t  eat  more  s'oinach  than  formerly 
here  are  some  figures  v/hich  will  malce  you  eat  your  v/ords,   if  not  your  spinachl 
In  1917  the  railroads  carried  a  little  over  one  thousand  carlot  shipments  of 
spinach.     In  I929  they  carried  over  10_  thousand.     In  other  words,   in  the  tv/elve 
years  from  1917  to  3-929  we  maltiplied  our  i^pinach  consuiiTDt ion  by  ten,  or  at 
least  we  multiplied  our  carlot  shipments  by  that  iimch.    But  carlot  figures  fell 
off  steadily  on  almost  all  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  beginning'  v/ith  1930* 
That  would  indicate  that  the  depression  put  a  crimp  in  the  spinach  boom;  but 
one  other  factor  enters  in  there.    These  figures  cover  train  carloads,   and  bp at 
shipments  turned  into  equivalents  of  carlot s,  but  they  don't  cover  m-otor  truck 
transportation.    You  know  shipment  by  motor  track  has  increased  a  lot  in  the 
last  few  years.     So  the  drop  since  1930  in  carlot  shipments  may  not  mean  that 
Y^e  are  cutting  out  fresh  foods. 

If  you,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Consmier,   don't  like  to  think  of  spinach  in 
terms  of  carloads,  here's  v/hat  those  carlot  f injures  mean  in  pounds .     Spinach  is 
generally  packed  in  bushel  baskets,   ano.  a  carload  of  spinach  is  about  750  bushel 
baskets.     There  are  IE  pounds  of  spinach  in  a  bushel,    so  that  comes  to  about 
13,500  pounds  in  a  carload.     Multiply  that  hy  the  carloads  that  moved  in  1917 
and  you  get  aboLit  17-\  million  pounds  of  s-oinach.     Some  s^pinach,    shall  we  say? 
But  that ' s  nothing.    Let's  translate  19 29 ' s  sT)inach  shipments  into  pounds.  In 
that  year,   they  shipped  more  than  1"^9  million  "rounds.     And  that  isn't  all. 
Remember,   that's  just  full  carlot  shipments;   it  doesn't  include  spinach  that 
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ueiit  hj  motor  trucl-,  and  it  doesn't  include  the  tremendous  amount  of  home- 
jS^rown  spinach  people  always  ha.ve  from  their  o?/n  or  their  neighuors'  gardens. 
But  it  does  sho\7  the  changes  in  the  number  01  "big  shipments  people  in  the  food 
"business  found  it  would  pay  to  make.     It's  interesting  "because  it '  s  a  fair 
indicator  of  the  way  people's  eating  habits  have  changed  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  other  green  vegetables  follow  somewhat  the  same  course:  Shipments 
of  almost  all  fresh,  perishable  vegeta"bles  —  lettuce,   asparagus,   string  beans, 
lima  beans  —  went  up  a  lot  from  I92O  to  1930'     And  as  to  the  actual  greens  — 
it  was  not  until  193^  that  greens  other  than  SDinach  became  important  enough  in 
commerce  to  be  recorded  by  carlot  shipments.    You've  probably  noticed  these 
other  greens  in  the  city  markets  —  the  ones  we  used  to  gather  wild  in  the 
spring-time.    Even  dandelion  greens  are  cultivated  coiriir^ercially  now,  and  ride 
clear  across  the  country  to  market,     Chicago  people  buy  carloads  of  dandelion 
greens  from  Texas,    And  turni?  greens  have  graduated  from  being  a  by-product  of 
turnips,    Hov/  they're  being  cultivated  in  a  special  variety  called  the  'seven- 
top  turnip'  which  runs  most  to  top,  on  purpose  for  greens.    Let's  not  forget 
'broccoli'.    Eroccoli  is  more  than  a  joke,  nowadays.    Yet  it  hasn't  been  in  the 
market  long  —  that  is  the  one  the  Italians  showed  us  how  to  use.  Ajnericans 
used  to  call  turnip  tops  'broccoli  greens,  '  but  nov/  alixst  everybody  is  acquain- 
ted with  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  specifications  for  grade 
standards  calls  'Italian  sprouting  broccoli,' 

The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  so  many  people  suddenly  started  demand- 
ing food  out  of  season  that  they  hadn't  considered  necessary  before,   is  not 
merely  that  they  v/ere  learning  about  food  va'lues.    Of  course,   the  education 
about  diet  did  make  a  lot  of  people  realize  that  they  should  eat  more  green 
vegetables.    And  then,   in  those  3^ears  we've  been  talking  about,  they  had  a 
better  chance  to  become  able  financially  to  afford  foods  they  needed  even  if 
they  were  out  of  season.    And  wiien  they  began  buying  greens,   southern  states 
like  Texas,  Florida  and  Louisiana  rushed  into  big  scale  production  along  with 
California.    As  more  people  produced  and  shipped  winter  greens,  the  price  came 
down  so  that  still  more  consumers  could  afford  them. 

There  are  G-overnment  grade  standards  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables,  including  asparagus  and  celery,   endive  and  escarole  and  chicory, 
lettuce  and  romaine,   spinach  and  mustard  greens  and  kale  and  turnip  greens  and 
parsley.    Of  coLirse,   spinach  and  lettuce  grades  are  not  news ,    But  grades  on 
turnip  and  mastard  greens  are  a  fairly  recent  development.     Consumers,  of 
course,   can't  use  these  gra-des,  unless  they  buy  at  wholesale.    The  grades  were 
drawn  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture so  that  buyers  and  sellers  of  big  quantities  could  deal  in  uniform  term-s 
and  kno\/  what  they  were  talking  about,   even  though  they  never  actually  saw 
what  they  bought . 

There 'c  nothing  very  mysterious  about  the  standards  the  Government  has 
proimilgat ed  for  vegetables.    Take  spinach  for  instance.    The  Government  grader 
would  look  for  just  about  the  same  thing  you'd  look  for:     fresh  appearing, 
bright  colored,   sort  of  succulent -looking  plants.    The  defects  they  look  for 
are  damaged  plants  and  yellow  discolored  leaves,  and  decay.    One  thing  to  look 
for  in  all  greens,   is  the  sign  of  going  to  seed,  which  means  they're  getting 
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too  old  to  be  tender.     In  fact,   aliuost  all  tliose  -mleo  hold  good  for  fill  leaf 
greens.    Of  cou.rGe,  graders  look  for  some  different  signs  for  other  kinds  of 
green  vegetables. ... .  for  example,  "broccoli.    'The  choice  part  of  broccoli  is 
made  up  of  clusters  or  heads  of  buds .    Ho?/  the  experts  say  that  these  clusters 
should  be  firiu  and  compact  and  the  buds  should  not  be  far  along  enough  in 
development  so  that  you  can  see  the  color  of  many  of  the  flov/ers.     If  you  can 
see  that,  the  broccoli  is  too  old.    Look  out  for  yellov;  leaves  and  long  woody 
stems,  too.    Those  are  good  tips  for  broccoli  buyers. 

Asparagus  tips  are  good,   too  —  pardon  our  pun  —  But  back  to  business: 
asparagus  is  very  sioecial.    You  can  tell  something  about  how  fresh  and  tender 
it  is  by  looking  at  the  t  iips.     It  seeus  the  tips  sip  re  ad  as  asparagus  gets  old 
and  tough.     So  look  for  close,   compact  tips.    And  remember,   the  more  of  the 
stallc  is  green,  the  more  tender  the  asparagus. 

Vitamins  A  and  G-,  you'll  remember,  go  along  with  green- ness  in  green 
vegetables.    Green  asparagus,  for  instance,   is  a  pretty  good  source  of  Vitamin 
A,  but  blanched  asparagus  doesn't  rani:  at  all.    And  nutrition  experts  in  the 
Department  of  j\griculture  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  rich  green  colored 
vegetable  is  lii::ely  to  be  just  about  twice  as  rich  in  Vitamin  G-  as  the  same 
vegetable  bleached.    This  general  idea  carries  over  to  green  lettuce  and  white 
lettuce  and  green  celery  and  v/hite  celery.    Dr.  Iviunsell,  nutrition  specialist 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,   discovered  that  there  was  forty  t imes  as  much 
Vitamin  A  in  the  outside  leaves  of  lettuce  as  in  the  so-called  'choice'  leaves 
on  the  inside  of  the  heart.    And  of  course  the  old-fashioned  leaf  lettuce  out 
of  your  garden,   and  the  fancy  'Homaine'  on  the  market,   and  even  Boston  head 
lettuce  are  all  richer  in  Vitamins  A  aiid  G-  than  white  lettuce  —  the  greener 
the  leaf  the  richer  it  is  in  vitamins. 

The  Department  of  j\g-riculture  has  a  chart  ?/hich  shows  headliners  among 
the  vegetables  which  are  especially  rich  in  several  kinds  of  vitamins.  Among 
the  four-star  greens  with  some  of  Vitai-iins  A,  B,   C,  and  G-,   cone  mustard  greens, 
beet  greens,  kale,   spinach,  and  one  that  people  in  the  South  know,  but  not  many 
people  elsewhere  —  at  least  until  lately  —  col lards.     I'm  sure  lots  of  people 
will  be  glad  that  collards  are  four-star  greens,  because  they  taste  so  good. 

Spealii ng  of  taste  —  the  Bureau  of  riome  Economics  recomLiends  this  way 
of  cooking  vegetables  —  to  malce  them  taste  the  best  and  retain  as  many  of  thei 
vitamins  as  humanly  possible:    Too  much  cooking  destroys  Vitamins  B  and  C. 
Another  thing  that  loses  vitamins  is  putting  soda  into  the  kettle  to  keep  the 
vegetables  green.    The  Bureau  says  t]iat  if  you  just  barely  v/ilt  the  leaves  by 
heating  them,   in  just  the  water  that  sticks  to  them  from  their  last  washing,  an 
leave  the  cover  off  while  you're  doing  it,  you'll  keep  in  as  many  of  the  vitami 
as  is  possible,  and  you'll  keep  the  green  color.    They  say,   too,  that  you'll  ke 
the  flavor  —  that  you  never  knew  spinach  could  look  so  good  and  taste  so  goodi 

That's  all  for  today  about  greens.     In  the  time  that's  left,  here's  a 
letter  from  a  consijmer  who  listened  in  on  ou.r  broadcast  a  few  weeks  ago  about 
eggs.     She  writes:     'I  took  your  advice,  and  asked  my  grocer  for  Government 
graded  eggs.     Sure  enough,  he  said  he  had  them,  and  he  gave  them  to  me  —  at  a 
price  much  higher  than  the  ordinary  'strictly  fresh'  eggs  on  the  market,' 
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She  goes  on  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  story:     'When  I  had  them  home,  I  happened 

to  notice  the  certificate  on  the  sale.    They  were  Government  graded  eggs,  all 

right,  hut  they  were  —  U.S.  Standard  —  Grade  3.  and  not  the  upper  grade  as 
I  supposed  I  was  getting  from  the  rrice. ' 

The  Consumers'  Counsel  folks  in  the  AAA.  say  that  there's  not  mch  to 
he  done  aoout  a  hapiiening  of  that  sort,  except  to  ue  careful  in  the  future 
not  to  pay  for  U.  S.  Extra  grade  eggs  unless  you  make  sure  you're  getting 
them.    As  a  matter  of  fact,   reading  the  labels  on  ariything  is  a  good  hat  it 
to  get.    The  'net  weight'  on  a  package  of  food  is  one  of  the  hest  huying 
guides.     If  you  tuy  the  net  weight  instead  of  the  looks  of  the  package,  you're 
mu-ch  more  likely  to  get  your  money's  v;orth. 


CIDSIIIG  AiyiKDUiTCgl.iEI]T:    That's  the  end  of  today's  cons^.imer  report  from  the 
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Toda^^'s  ccns-ju.ier  time  brin^'a  some  facts  acc:it  lamo,   and  its  place  in  the 
neat  budget.     ITor  some  cons\ir.iers  may  ■ponder  hov-  'co  ^et  lamb  into  the  budget  in 
the  first  place.    But  when  ^^ou  consider  recent  retail  prices,   that's  a  i.iuch 
easier  qiie^'tio'i  to  ansuer  about  lamb  than  it  v;ould  be  about  any  other  m.eat  ri£;ht 
no\7. 

ITot  that  lamb  is  tl-e  cheapest  meat  there  is  —  in  s;'oite  of  the  fact  that 
the  last  liciirei-  on  food  prices  frcTP.  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shov^ed  one 
cut  of  l.-Lmb   iS  the  very  lov:est  of  any  meat  listed:     12^  cents  a  "oound  ?;as  the 
averafV;o  --rice  for  broast  of  lamb  in  -^1  cities  in  the  country.     Of  course  breast 
of  Icimb  is  not  •'.]uite  the  saiTie  thinc^:  as  lamb  chcDS  --  rib  l,an:b  chops  sold  at  an 
average  of  aboiit  3"^''^  cents  a.  pound  in  these  ^-1  cities  on  the  23rd  of  April.  And 
leg  of  lariib  at  ^Y:"^;  cents.     But  if  yoii  conpa.re  those  prices  for  better  cuts  ^7ith 
the  choice  c"its  of  other  ::eat s,  you'll  see  that  sirloin  steal:  sold  for  nearly/  Ul 
cents  and  ve-.l  cutlet  for  37"V. 

A  lot  of  "oeople,  hov/evor,   still  thinic  of  lamb  as  the  high- -or iced  mieat , 
And  lamb  iLsed  to  be  .-^  good  dea,l  more  e^rjensive,     I>aring  the  five  years  from  192^ 
to  1520,   consuiaers  in  I'Tev;  Yor?-i,   for  i-.istance,  paid  an  average  of  nearly  39  cents 

a  loound  for  Iru-jb  —  that's  an  average  of  prico::.  ai  aJl  C/.ts,   of  course  . 

Against  that  39  cents  a  pound  for  l.rm.b  they  paid  an  average  of  under  3^  cents 
for  beef  and  abo^it  }.0  ce-ntc  for  porh.    Ey  1933'   thingr  \-;ere  different.     The  price 
of  all  meats  had  faJlen  off,  but  according  to  I'c'.;-  Yorh  records,   lojnb  had  gone 
dovni  belo\7  beef  and  almost  as  lou  as  -'ovlz. 

And  although  laiiib  has  gone  u.p  since  1933'   ^"^  hasn't  risen  in  price  as  mLich  as 
oti.-er  meats.     Higb/t  nov;  Icimb  prices  are  not  ^-^ery  ■..rach  higher  than  they  v/ere  a 
year  a.go .    The  droug'^t,   w-'iich  played  s^jcli  havoc  vith  sup-lies  of  other  meats, 
did  nothing  directly  to  Iccnb  jirices,     Sup-olies  of  la^ifo  are  even  larger  than  they 
•jere  t\7olvc  montlis  a;^;o .    B"rl:  indirectly,   of  course,   the  drought  had  som.e  effect. 
TTnen  the  dro--.g^it  v,-i"ed  cut  m.illions  of  "co"Uiji.ds  of  feed  for  beef  and  pork,  it 
reduced  the  total  rjuprlies  of  m.eat.    And  that  reduction  of  total  rieat  supply 
naturally  carriv^d  the  urice  of  lai:ib  uo  some\7hat,  but  not  imich. 
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One  reason  that  the  drought  has  not  afj'.-cted  cheep  so  serioTisl7,  even 
thou^^h  there's  a  :i;re<?vt  de.?.l  of  shecy  raisin^:,'  done  in  the  states  th':.t  -.rere  hard 
hit  by  the  drc)\v;ht,   is  that  shce-r;  can  resist  dry  v/eather  pretty  well.    Eut  the 
chief  secret  If.  in  the  technic  of  raisint;  lar:^Cs  for  market.     It'?  ver^.'  special. 
Here's  -.vhat  hap:'ens:     Let's  talre  a  typical  sheep  ranch  out  in  IdDho,    The  f lochs 
are  at  the  ranch  Iov.t.  at  t":io  foot  of  the  ..lountain  range  during  the  v.'inter.  Sy 
the  tiine  the  grass  is  green  on  the  lo^./lanis  the  ewes  have  produced  all  the  spring 
croT)  of  larabn,   and  t^iey  start  on  the  up^vard  climh.     The^^  follow  the  fresh  -oasture 
land  right  ■>r:)  the  nic.-Tntain  side  as  the  sno-;  line  hee-s  getting  hig'ier.     Then  v.hen 
it  oeginn  tc  snov:  again  high  up  on  the  ir:o"'antain  in  Septemher  or  October,  ohe 
sheep  cor.ie  slov'ly  dow.:.  again,  keeoing  ahead  of  the  snou.     This  mountain  greenery 
is  pretty  Ixish,   with  a  lot  of  wild  flo-'crs,   and  that,   v/ith  mothers'  milk,   is  the 
diet  of  laj:ibs  for  the  first  five        si:;  :v.enth::  of  their  lives.     Hany  of  the  lambs 
that  are  shi-v;ed  from  the  ra.igos  go  to  cornbelt  farriers  on  v.hose  farms  they  are 

'finished'  for  market,   that  is,   fed  up  to  a  prosier  v/eight  and  'bloom'  v;hich 

is  the  technical  -.'ay  of  saying  t':iat  an  animal  is  'in  the  nihlc' ,   Just  right  tc 
make  good  me^vt. 

A  great  many  people  v:onder  v.'hy  ---e  in  Jlierica  favor  lai'ib ,   rather  than 
v:pjit ton    as  they  do  in  England.     It's  jiard  tc  tell  ho-:-  people's  "":roducing  and 
consuming  habitc  get  started,   but  once  they  do  start  they're  likely  tc  kee-;- 
■^cint;  roi'.nd  a  circle.     In  England,  because  they  Imov;  they  have  a  market  for  good 
big  m.utrcn  chops,   and  '  joints'  of  mi'j.tton  for  i/oasting,   they  produce  an  especially 
palatable  t'^-e  of  sheep,   r-lsed  ;;rimarily  for  eating  rather  than  for  uccl.  So 
consumers  enjoy  this  a-'-^^et izing  2:ind  of  uiij-tton  and  it  continues  to  be  a  featured 
national  dish.   ,   .   .  And  so  on,   around  the  circle.     'Cnile  in  Air.erica,    sheer^  rais- 
ing got  started  as  an  enter-.rise  for  -eroducing  v;o o  1 .    And  th^  kinds  of  shoc/o  they 
selected  tc  "reduce  the  finest  wool  in  the  biggest  quantity  \.'ere  not  the  best 
sheep  for  meat_,     Wliat  sheev.  the  American  breeders  did  market  for  m.eat  were 
UGual-ly  just  incidental  tc  their  '.reel  businejc;  and  didn't  make  the  kind  of  meat 
to  make  mutton  more  -^o-uiar  in  the  consumer  -iX-.r'zet.    As  a  re;5ult,  A;iericans 
didn't  care  for  Vautton.    The  less  they  dem.anded  it,   the  less  incentive  the  breeder: 
had  to  work  in  the  direction  of  ":.leasint-j  m.eat  consijiriers .     '.Tnen  i^eo  ;.le  ate  sheep 
at  all,   they  tended  to   -refer  lamb,   since  the  youngur  m.eat  is  miore  delicate  in 
flavor.     It  got  30  that  about  tlie  only  tim.e  you'd  hear  the  words  'mutton,  chops' 
7/as  in  reference  to  ■whiskers.    And  when  they  v;ent  out  of  fas:iion,   there  v.-ere  no 
mutton  c}io--;s  left  at  all  in  ALierica. 

But  there  rere  :.:or«:^  and  more  laiab  chops.     And  as  peoole  learned  how  good 
they  were,   thoy  gave  the  incentive  to  breeders  to  send  young,   well-fed  lambs  to 
market.    Back  in  Ijlf  consrv;:.er3  in  America  ate  only  about  hj^  pounds  of  la^.ib 
apiece  a  year  on  the  average.     In  1531  "'"^  averaged  over  7  ':'^ounds. 

Perhe,-;s  really  growii-up  outton  r.iay  ::ot  com.e  back,  but  they  say  tliiit  the 
si5^e  of  l--mbs  goin;.  tc  market  is  probably  getting  a  little  larger.     It's  a  slow 
process,  because  consixnption  habits  are  funny  things,     ''^xien  wom.en  get  used  to 
getting  a  certain  nuifoer  of  chops  in  a  :ound  they  don't  seem,  to  like  to  begin 
getting  any  fev;er,   even  if  each  chO;"  does  weigh  ::.ore.     It's  the  sa;ne  way  v.dth  a 
leg  of  IrLio,    The  homem.alrer  counts  on  bij^^ing  a  certain  number  of  pounds  and 
doesn't  want  to  pay  for  a  bigger  roast.     The  smaller  size  is  about  ^1  to  Gp- pounds., 
rut  some  retailers  ar..  learning  to  o-jy  the  heavier  legs  wei^piing  about  'j\  or  8 
oo\uic-fj  a,nd  cut  the..i  so  as  to  m.ake  two  roasts  instead  of  one.     And  though  the 
ma.r]:eb  resists  the  heavier  weights,   the  too  mia,rk  is  gradually  being  pushed  up. 
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As  for  the  taste  of  these  heavy  cuts  of  meat,   that  q-jestion  can  "best  "be 
ansv/ered  by  tellir.;^-;  about  the  •DrO:;:';ress  tnat '  s  heen  made  lately  in  producing  a 
oetber  breed  of  animal  for  meat.     If  tl:.e  sheco  is  a  good  type  for  meat,  the 
ex-Torts  say  the  more  mature  animal  hac  a  i.x)re  --ronovinced  and,   to  ::iany,   a  more 
desirable  f '.lav or. 

The  Bureau  of  A:iimal  Incbastry  in  the  De-'iartment  of  A^i"! culture  has  been 
workin-:  for  about  thirty  years  to  im^orove  the  breeds  of  sheep  v/ith  both  vrool  and 
i.ieat  in  i-und.     And  in  the  last  ten  years  of  that  time,   they  have  v/orhed  on  a 
cooperative  ba.sis.     Th;\t  is,   the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Bureau  of 
Af^ricultr'.ral  Economics  and  the  Burocju  of  Home  Economics  all  work  v/ith  the  state 
agricultural  experii-ient  stations.     They  breed  sheep  'jith  certain  qualities,  trj* 
certain  rations,   certain  management  micthods,  and  then  compare  the  results 
scientifically.    They  follov/  a  definite  procedure  for  slaughtering  and  cutting 
u])  and  grading  the  ;vnimals.    Then  they  mo2:e  analyses  of  samples  of  the  meat  in 
the  ")h7sics  and  chemdstry  laboratories.    They  take  m.easurement s,   and  they  record 
the  color  of  the  fat  m.eat  and  the  color  of  the  lean,   and  v/hether  it  ho.s  a  coarse 
or  fine  texture.     Then  they  cook  it,   record  hov/  iruch  v/eight  is  lost  in  cooking, 
and  then  memoors  from  the  different  bureaus  eat  the  finished  product  and  judge 
between  the  nieces  of  meat  from  the  animals  of  different  breeding  or  v^ith  differ- 
ent feeding  or  i.ianagement ,    They're  even  trying  to  find  mechanical  viays  of 
eliminating  the  human  factor.     For  instance,   they  have  a  mechanical  test  for  the 
tenderness  of  ruiscles  of  meat. 

Besides  tenderness  they  rate  meat  on  aroiria,   and  texture,   and  juiciness, 
and  flavor  of  fat  and  flavor  of  lean.     You  might  thinli  that  there  would  be  no 
other  way  besides  taste  to  judge  flavor,  but  they're  stud'/ing  it  all  the  timie, 
tryii'ig  to  find  some  sort  of  correlation  between  chemical  content  and  desirability 
of  flavor.     VvCnen  they  do,   they  figure  they'll  have  a  really  precise  method. 

That's  about  all  the  inf orJ.iation  on  lamb  today.    Bu.t  let's  get  this 
straight,  consum.ors:     This  is  a  favor.able  year  for  using  lar.ib,   this  is  a  favor- 
able tim.e  of  year  --  begi-.-ning  in  May,   and  on  through  the  suur.ier,  up  to  October 
and  the  cheapest  m.eat  on  the  marl'.et  right  no'"-  is  breast  of  lamb. 

Of  course,   '.•mat  you  consider  the  best  buy  depends  on  your  taste  and  your 
budget.     SoD.e  -.''eovile  thirJ:  tliey're  not  eating  lar.b  -imless  tlxcy  get  a  leg  of  lamb 
for  roast  ing  or  a  nice  French  lamb  chop.    But  a  good  deal  of  that  is  just  habit , 
There's  nothing  to   :)revent  a  sm^art  bud£:Gter  tkaing  advantage  of  those  really 
cheap  lamb  --rices        breast  of  lamb  for  iVr  cents  a  pound.     The  folks  in  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  say  that  brea^.t  -f  laifo,   coo::ed  with  s(;me  sort  of  stuf- 
fing and  served  v/ith  bfJ-ied  onions,    is  soi-i^L;thing  to  set  before  a  king.    True,  they 
say  it's  a  good  deal  more  troiible  for  the  cooJc  than  just  buying  a  nice  leg  of 
lamb  and  oopping  it  into  the  oven.    But  tlioro  are  government  mblica.tions  that 
te-11  hov-  to  use  these  cheaper  ccits  of  x.ieats.    There's  one  called  'Heat  Dishes  at 
Low  Cost,  '  iTublis-ied  by  the  Bureau  of  Eom.e  Economics,   and  another  of  their  jjubli- 
cations  is  all  abo\it  lamb .     It's  called  'Lai.ib  as  Y;)u  Like  It.'     Thej^  can  be  had 
hy  sending  five  cents  api^-:ce  to  the  Superi]it endont  of  Bociiments  in  Washington, 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIITG-  AITIIOUI'CE:  3L.'7T :     'Tliat  ends  today's  consuiier  time.     Station   broad- 
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Toolay'ii  consiii-ier  report  c;ntin".ec  the  stor^'  of  agric^jltural  adjTLStment , 

ono  pha^e  of  v/hich  -ve  covered  in  th.j  Co:as"'jjAer  Eact  oroadcact  a  month  fi^'o . 

The  closinr:  v.'ordc  of  the  report  v/ere  a  quotation  from  Secretary  'Wallace. 
Let's  repeat  that  amotation.     Here  it  is: 

"The  v;orld  is  all  one  piece  of  proband,"  Secretary   TJallace  said,  "All 
civilized  peoples  are  nart  of  an  int erOe  :endent  cominunity.     !Tnen  mien  and  nations 
work  against  eac/.  othtr  clindly  and  comhatively,   tne  end  is  ruin  and  desoair." 

He  goes  on  to  suppest  the  purposes  of  agriciil":ura]   adjiistv.ient  "I'Tllnen  they  hegin 

to  fit  their  farj'hng  operations  o.nd  tlieir  lusiness  activities  into  a  ir.odern  coop- 
erative design,   one  that  ji'pves  everyone  a  chance  to  m^ake  a  living  and  enjoy  a  more 
civilized  degree  of  security  and  leisure,   then  they  are  looking  toward  a  hotter 
day.**    Those  are  our  key  words  fro,::  Secr^hcary  T.'allace. 

Of  course,    in  the  previous  hroadco-st  on  this  subject  and  even  in  today's 
broadcast,   we  haven't  got  the  farmers  quite  cut  of  the  woods. —  -,76 '  re  no  t  quite 

■'■^  the  begi    .ing  of  Trimle-A.     Today  v/e're 


s  leaamg  uo  to  i^j 
in  the  oach,;rou:ad  of  the  Adjustment  Act  on  one  si.^.e  —  the  side 


through  with  the  fact 
going  to  pain' 

that  had  to  do  .-itr  the  f  o reign  market     of  Am.erican  agriculture.     This  story 
isn't  depressing  —  at  first.     It  goes  hack  to  the  days  v;hen  everything  was  rosy 
for  the  farmer  —  those  good  old  da^/s  when  all  the  v;orld  was  eating;  out  of  the 
American  farmer's  hani,     'iTliat  we're  going  to  do  is  see  vdiy  this  pleasant  state 
existed  v;hen  it  did. 

Let's  t\ir;i  cir  history  hooks  bac. :  to  the  last  century  '.-hen  the  Am.erican 
r)ioneers  were  ooeniip;  up  the  kississiw  i  Valley  —  those  halc*fon  days  of  -./estward 
expansion  \rhen  all  a  man  had  to  spend  for  his  land  \/as  the  energy  it  took  to  clear 
it  —  he  got  the  land  free.     The  farm.ers  cowk sell  at  urices  that  were  very 
attractive  to  foreign  m.arkets  because  tko-y  did  not  ka,ve  to  ado  to  their  urice 
all  the  things  their  European  cowpet iters  had  to  fit;pire  in  —  such  thine,,s  as  the 
original  cost  of  ex->ensive  acreage. 

The  new  forms  of  transoortat ion  \/ere  eoriiing  in  just  then,   ra^il-iing  it  uossi- 
ble  for  farmers  ov^t  in  tiie  kississi~yoi  area  to  be  specialists  in  things  that  were 
needed  thousands  of  miles  away  —  wheat  and  cotton  and  corn  and  products  from 
hogs. 
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•Tiie  American  larrierr-'.  had  -another  ad.vo-nta^-o  in  tho  t^/ve^  of  land  they  v.'ere 
ciiltivat  inr-:.     C'/nin^;  :_;roat  ji-;;  q^iart  er- sect  ions  of  flat  fertile  land,   they  could 
use  laiY-^e- scale  agric-altnral  machinery,   rldle  nio st  of  the  farm  fields  of  Europe 
v^ere  too  small  and  too  hil.lj'  for  lar^^'e- scale  implements  to  pay  their  way.  Even 
geography  gave  the  Anerican  farmer  a  lorea.:  in  corrpeting  vrith  the  rest  of  the 
v/orld. 

But  tho/G  ^7asn't  all.     History  as  v/ell  as  geograTohy  ras  olaying  into 
America's  hand.     It  ^v'as  just  about  that  time  that  industry  in  England  had 
develo-ped  to  such  a  :.-.oint  that  they  needed  our  marhet  for  their  f ini shed  goods. 
So  there  was  a  natural  ey.cho.nge,   and  a  very  neavy  one.     We  v/ent  deeply  into  deht 
to  Eurowe  for  finished  .-pods,   and  pB-id  it  had:  in  raw  materials.     "Ve  were  develop- 
ing our  railroads  then.     We  sought  finished  steel  rails  from-  England  for  those 
railroads,   and  England  took  our  wheat  and  cotton. 

All  in  all,   our  farmiers'  marhet  hegan  to  seem  just  as  hig  as  the  farmer 
could  malce  it.     Hememher,   too,   that  all  the  first  part  of  this  century  imiinigrants 
were  landing  in  Anerica  by  the  million  every  year,   oJl  of  them.  custom.ers  for 
"bread  and  overaJ.ls  and  micat  i 

Then  camie  the  war,     With  all  the  E'aropean  farm.ers  beating  their  plowshares 
into  s\7ords,   A-ierican  olows  had  to  turn  U:".)  i.iore  and  m:ore  furrows.     Tih.eii  v/e  joined 
the  rah::s  ourselves,   we  added  pressure  in  the  form  of  propaganda  —  some  of  you 
will  rememher  the  posters.     "If  you  can't  fight,   farm.     Food  will  wdn  the  war  J" 
Those  posters  T^ere  shouting  from  every  fence  and  station  platform  right  across 
the  country.     They  did  their  work  too.     The  war  turned  forty  miillion  acres  of 
grass  land  under.    These  forty  million  acres  were  destined  to  mean  trouble  for 
later  harvestincp   'oeca,use  for  one  thing  tiie  farmers  were  going  into  debt  to  get 
this  land,   an-i  to  huy  ::.iodern  motor-driven  farm,  miachj.nery  to  farmi  it.     Farm  land 
kept  going  up  in  -.u-ice,     Eut  that  didn't  matter  as  long  as  farm.ers  kept  getting 
a  higger  price  for  their  -nroduce.     For  a  sljort  time,   farmers  -were  on  the  long  end 
of  the  bargain,   getting  TiOre  for  their  produce  than  they  had  to  nay  for  the 
things  tliey  bought.     Eut  that  ca.ie  to  an  end  with  a  bang,   right  after  the  w^ar. 
That's  about  all  of  tiie  ro sy  phase  of  Am.erican  agriculture. 

For  everybody  else,  bet\7een  1922  and  1930  v^ere  the  so-called  pro s'perous 
years.    There  were  a  lot  of  reasons  xfiiy  the  fanner  did  not  siiare  in  that  pros- 
perity.    Some  of  the  reasons  didn't  have  aiiything  to  do  with  foreign  markets. 
But  a  good  many  of  them.  did.     The  first  reason  w.as  the  v/ay  tlie  relationship  across 
the  ocean  reversed  itself.    Uncle  sami  had  been  in  debt  ever  since  he  was  born  — 
healthily  in  debt,   of  course,   —  and  ua;-ing  'cue]:  iiis  debts  v.uth  -what  his  develop- 
ing talents  produced. 

But  by  the  end  of  the  v/ar  America  '/as  a  creditor  country.     3nrope  owed  us 
money,   and  \7e  stood  in  tlie  same  position  bo  European  countries  that  they  had 
stood  to  us,   before.     In  t'iiose  days  Euro":e  had  m.ade  it  possible  for  us  to  pa^^ 
our  debts  with  our  surplus  products,  but  vh.en  our  turn  came,   v/e  didn't  do  that. 
We  put  up  tariff  fences  that  kept  out  their  goods.     Ax^A  the  only  way  w^e  could 
keep  themi  buying  froj.i  us  ^,hen  v/e  wouldn't  take  their  goods  v/as  to  lend  them  the 
m.oney  to  do  it  vuth.     But  European  :iations  had  decided  they  must  urocuce  thair 
ov/n  food.     They'd  had  a  taste  of  blockades  during  the  v/ar,   and  the:;  Jcnev/  liow 
terribly  vital  it  v/as  to  be  self-su-voortirn:  in  v/ar  time.  By  1932.   '^ot  only  had. 
all  Europe's  orewar  acreame  gone  back  into  proauction  but  10  percent  more  besides* 
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Another  factor  \/aG  that  what  niarl'.ets  there  v;ere  left  tc  us,   v.-eren't  curs 
alone  any  r.ioi'e,     Sorjie  nc?  prod'accro  had  cone  i-ito  the  picture       fanners  rroducing 
nith  the  ssjne  lor;  ce;:tri  that  v/e  had  had  in  the  "bG^iny.ing.     Canada,   for  instance, 
and  Australia  and  the  Argentine  —  all  of  them  -.Tith  broad  acres  like  cur  Uissis- 
sip-oi  area,    so  v/oil  adapted  to  large-scale  i.iachinery,   and  as  easily  coiae  hy  as 
ours.    Those  three  countries  rair:ed  their  acreage  by  ^1  million  acres  "between  I909 
and  193?-'     patting  it  into  another  kind  of  statistics,   those  now  acres  neant  that 
'rO  oercent  ,v.ore  crois  \/ere  heing  produced  outside  the  U.  S.   in  1932  than  in  1909' 
FiET'dres  sho\/  t'n-'.t  in  one  of  the  early  years  "before  the  war  —  I909-IO  —  America 
had  ex-oorted  Syi  mil]  ion  dollars  worth  of  cotton,  wheat,   tohacco,   and  corn  and 
hog  products,   and  so  on.    5}'  the  year  1915-20  the  fi,giare  had  jumped  ^lp  to  nearly 
H  Pillion  dollars.    But  I3  years  later  —  che  yea-r  of  1932-33 >   "'^-^  figure  v/as  do\7n 
to  5S0  million.     I'ihao  had  han  ;)ened  \.'as  that  Europe,   L'hile  she  was  raising  .:x)re  and 
m.ore  of  her  ovm  a:_^ri cultural  -products,   was  yearly  raising  tlie  tariff  walls  to  /'eep 
us  out.     The  United  States,   on  the  other  han.!,  jiad  an  increasing  mound  of  exce',s 
acreage  on  its  hands.     Germany  i'lcreased  her  tariff  on  wheat  from.  42  cents  <a  hushed 
in  1929  to  $2.01  a  "bushel  now.    The  German  tariff  on  lard  went  up  from  63  cents  pe^' 
hundred  rounds  to  $1G  a  hundred  -ounds,   s-nd  so  on....     Italy  more  than  doubled  her 
tariff  on  wheat,   and  liho  Germany  introauced  a  system  of  requiring  a  certain  per- 
centage of  dom.estic  wheat  to  he  used  in  Italian  :riills.     France  alm.o st  tripled  her 
tariff  on  v/heat  and  did  more  than  that  —  set  up  a  system  of  quantitative  restric- 
tion by  means  of  im/^.ort  qiiotas,    We  m:ay  ship  about  5^  million  uounds  of  cured  porl:: 
to  England  tiiis  year.     Com.pare  that  H.)  mdllion  with  the  ^09  million  oounds  we 
shipped  in  1921. 

Let's  re-oeat  those  fissures  on  shipm.eiits  again.     Our  agricultural  expi;rts 
am.ounted  to  eiglit  hundred  and  some  million  dollars  in  I909-IO,   and  nearly 
4  billion  in  1919^20,     Then  they  7;ent  down  again  to         iaillion  in  1932-33-  That'i 
alniost  a  3  billion  dollar  increase,  between  th.e  pre-war  year  and  1920,  but  a 
decrease  of  ir.ore  than  3  billion  by  1932-33* 

One  of  the  other  reasons  besides  foreign  markets  for  the  farmers'  not  cash- 
ing in  on  our  prostjerity  of  the  1920's  was  the  decrease  in  imagration.     The  post- 
Y/ar  imi.-igrat ion  laws  cut  down  the  potential  bread-eaters  trem.endously.     Hot  only 
has  iiTjnigrat ion  practically  stop-oed  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  the  miOvem.eiit  is  in 
the  other  direction.     Ilore  r-eople  are  goin^_,  out  of  the  country  tha..i  cominj;  ini 
Then  another  big  cut  in  iDotential  m.arket  for  \/hat  ^7e'^e  growing  came  w'ith  th^e  droT"> 
in  the  ho_rse  po'oulation.     'J/lien  the  automobile  and  tractor  drove  the  horse  almost 
out  of  the  pict^ire,   the  m.arket  for  about  35  -"dllion  acres  of  hay  and  grain  was 
gone.     People  as  wel'l.  as  horses  stopped  elating  so  much  grain  during  those  years. 
During  tl^e  v/ar  "oeoole  started  by  being  patriotic  and  cutting  dovni  on  bread  and 
cereals,     Tfneji  the  -/ar  was  over  they  didn't  go  back  to  the  habit.     \7e  were  getting 
different  ideas  about  diet  anyv/ay,   and.  during  the  1920' s  v/e  ate  ^uily  about  U-"'- 
bushels  of  wheat  apiece  a  3'-ear  instead  of  the  5,"'"  ive '  d  habitually  eaten  before  the 
war.     So  we  have  to  talce  tliese  factors  into  consideration  along  with  the  loss  of 
our  foreign  markets  when  \/e  figure  oi'.t  th-e  causes  for  the  terrific  load  of  sur- 
pluses that  was  bearing  fariaers'   '~rices  dovn  to  intolerable  levels. 

That's  all  for  today's  renort  on  the  bacliground  of  agricu"' tural  adjustment. 
In  a  fevu,.ee':s,   v.-e'll  devote  another  Consumer  Fact  program  to  continuing  this  story. 

--00O00-- 

C LP S IIIG  Al' alOUl: CS IE17-  ;     T'lat  ends  today's  re^^ort  from,  the  U.S.  Departi.iont  of  Agri- 

c-iilture.     Station  broadcasts  this  official  bulletin  each  

 in  cooperation  v.lth  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Speaking  Time:   10  minutes 

OPMING  AI^'OUNCEI^-IEI^IT :     Here's  Consumer  Facts!     Every    at   

Station  "broadcasts  this  official  re-port  f  rom  th.e  Office  of  the  Con- 

sumers' Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,   in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  consumer  time  "brings  ansv/ers  to  some  of  the  questions  people  write 
to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.    The  answers  have  been  collected 
by  the  Three  A' s,   in  cooperation  with  the  Demrtment  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  two  questions  are  about  dry  skim  milk.    These  consumers  listened 
to  our  broadcast  a  month  or  so  ago  in  which  v/e  told  about  how  the  Government  was 
buying  up  the  farmers'   surplus  products  and  distributing  them  to  the  people  who 
needed  food.    Here's  the  first  one:     "Vlhen  I  was  dovm  South  last  month,"  she 
writes,   "I  learned  there  was  a  big  program  going  on  of  relief  distribution  of  dry 
skim  milk.    But  in  my  own  state  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  there  is 
any  dry  skim  milk  being  given  out  at  all."     She  goes  on  to  ask:     "Is  this  a  dis- 
crimination that  should  be  reported,  or  what  is  the  reason  for  one  state  being 
favored  against  another  in  receiving  this  vital  foodT^'i 

Here's  the  answer  to  that  one.    That  consumer  is  perfectly  right.  Some 
gtates  are  getting  the  dry  skim  milk  for  their  relief  clients,  and  some  have  not 
been  getting  it.    The  answer  is  that  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  aims 
to  distribute  the  milk  where  it  is  needed  most  --  the  drought  areas,  and  the 
areas  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pellagra.    All  consumers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
of  that  kind  of  favoritism.     We  all  know  how  the  milk  supply  of  thousands  of 
families  was  wiped  out  by  the  drought. 

As  for  pellagra,  making  special  distributions  of  dry  skim  milk  in  the 
pellagra  districts  is  a  definite  part  of  the  program.     And  not  only  that,  but  the 
principle  applies  all  the  way  do?/n  the  line  to  individual  cases.     In  Mississippi, 
for  instance,   the  state  with  the  highest  incidence  of  pellagra,   the  state  admin- 
istrator of  relief  issues  directions  to  each  of  the  county  relief  administrators 
to  learn  from  the  records  which  families  have  cases  of  pellagra,   verify  the 
reports  by  doctors'  diagnoses,  and  then  supply  each  member  of  the  family  who  has 
pellagra  with  from  5  to  7  pounds  of  dried  skim  milk  a  month,   and  each  other  member 
of  the  family  with  at  least  3  pounds   

Translating  that  amount  of  dry  skim  milk  into  liquid  milk,  one  pound  v/ould 
amount  to  a  little  more  than  a  gallon  of  fresh  skim  milk.     So  seven  pounds  of  dry 
skim  milk  a  month  would  be  around  28  quarts  of  fresh  skim  milk  a  month  —  or 
about  a  quart  a  day.    Of  course  that's  fresh  skim  milk,  not  whole  milk. 
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Put  the  skim  milk  has  the  Vitamin  G-  for  fighting  pellagra.    And  not  only  the 
Vitamin  G,  "but  protein  for  body  "building,  and  the  essential  minerals  for  blood 
and  bones  and  teeth  —  in  fact,   everything  tret  v/hole  milk  has  except  the  fat 
and  Vitamin  A.     Of  CGnrse^   the  addition  of  three  tablespoons  of  bitter  will 
bring  a  quart  of  skiT.  niij.k  up  to  one  ecual  of  a  qus-rt  of  \v.iole  milk.    Bnt  the 
dry  skim  mil]:  is  not  meant  to  take  the  Diace  of  fresh  milk.     It's  meant  to 
supDle-^ient  the  diet  of  families  tvho  cannot  get  enough  dairy  products  otherwise 
to  iceeo  UD  tneir  health.     Even  without  the  butter  fat,   the  dry  skim  milk  can 
still  m.ean  the  diffeience  between  sicimeGS  and  health. 

kilk  in  this  formi  is  unfamiliar  to  most  -neople.     Some  of  you  consumers 
m.ight  ask  if  ohe  reii?f  clients  tp-l^e  to  it  and  make  u;>e  of  it.     That's  a  question 
that  ha^  to  be  answered  eve-ry  place  where  they  distribute  the  milk.  They're 
answering  it  v/ith  a  carefully  planned  system  of  education.     Tfnen  the  dry  skim 
milk  arrives  in  the  coiimuiiitj",  the  usual  oractice  is  this:     Home  economists  start 
the  thing  off  by  giving  cler.ses  in  which  they  tea,ch  the  value  of  the  miilk  -powder, 
and  the  way  to  use  it,   in  soups,   cocoa,   grav'ie3,   bread,   etc,   and  how  to  make  it 
into  liq-uid  milk  —  They  teach  this  to  a  certain  loicked  number  of  relief  clients, 
who  in  turn  go  around  and  teach  the  other  people  on  relief  hov/  to  use  dry  skim  . 
milk. 

Those  dencnst  :-at  ions  are  full  of  human  interest.     For  instance,   in  one 
they  were  making  hot  biscuits  and  potato  soup  with  the  milk  powder.     YTaen  they 
had  made  it  they  gave  everyboidy  a  taste  —  that's  the  reg^ilar  "oractice.     Some  of 
the  women  had  their  children  with  them  —  said  they'd  never  been  able  to  get 
their  children  to  eat  soutj.     Bat  when  the  children  tasted  this  soup  they  asked 
for  a  second  serving.     It  seems  the  eT^i.lanat ion  was  that  they  had  never  had 
potato  soup  with  mil^l  in  it  before.    The  women  had  not  even  known  that  milk  was 
ever  used  in  making  soup. 

That  shows  hew  valuable  this  edt'.cat ional  work  would  be,   even  if  it  did 
nothing  but  put  over  the  idea  of  the  value  of  aJl  milk  in  building  health.  The 
relief  r.dministration  recognizes  that  the  educational  work  is  worth  while  in 
any  ca.se,  and  probably  that's  why  such  careful  attention  is  given  to  it.  But 
education  iE_  necessary  for  the  immediate  DurTJOse  of  preventing  waste  of  a  good 
product  for  lack  of  understanding  of  it.     So  a  lot  of  attention  has  gone  into 
studying  the  uses  of  dry  skim  m.ilk.    Eom.e  economists  in  the  different  states 
have  developed  a  lot  of  printed  and  m.imicogra-ohed  material  with  directions  and 
recipes.     A  book  of  recipes  is  ■;?dcked  •■•i':h  i-.vtry  package.    The  procedure  for 
packaging  is  som.ething  lixze  this.     It  goes  to  the  states  in  carloads,   each  car- 
load holding  ^0,000  rounds  in  SOH-pound  barrels.     The  state  relief  administrator 
lets  the  loca^'   relief  officers  know  in  advance  when  the  cars  are  arriving,  with 
inst  met  ions  for  setting  up  a,  worl^:  project  to  do  the  packaging.    By  the  time  the 
carload  arrives,   the  project  should  be  already  to  start  work.     Relief  workers 
who  have  paEs-;d  physical  exminations  do  the  work  in  a  place  and  v/ith  equipment 
that  n.eets  certain  strict  sanitary  specifications,   and  wearing  specified  clothes 
including  a  gauze  mask  and  clean  v/hite  gloves.    Tha~t  becomes  three-way  relief,  — 
when  it  gives  work  to  the  unemployed.     The  relief  workers  pack  the  powder  from 
the  r:00-r.ound  barrels  into  one-pound  glassine  bags  which  they  close  in  a  v/ay 
that  kcoT-is  out  practically  all  air.     Then  they  pack  those  bags  into  cartons  — 
two  dozen  of  them  in  a  carton,   Vv^ith  2  dozen  recipe  books  along  with  them.  Then 
the  relief  workers  pass  the  packages  out  from  those  cartons. 
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The  other  letter  ahout  dry  skim  milk  has  some  good  news  for  those  con- 
sumers who  can  afford  to  "buy  their  own  food  hut  have  a  hard  time  making  their 
hudget  cover  all  the  essentials.    The  consumer  writes  that  since  our  last  "broad- 
cast when  we  talked  ahout  places  to  get  dry  skim  milk,  her  local  dairy  has 
started  patting  the  milk  up  in  five-pound  hags  which  they  sell  for  50  cents. 
At  that  rate,   she  explains,   she  can  afford  to  use  this  milk  for  cooking,  in 
addition  to  the  fresh  milk  for  the  children  to  drink.    Thus  her  family's  nutri- 
tion situation  is  improved  a  good  deal.    There's  really  no  answer  necessary  to 
that  letter,  hut  it  is  a  tip  for  other  consumers  who  haven't  had  as  good  luck 
hefore.    'They  might  look  into  their  local  dairy  situation.    The  last  time  we 
talked  ahout  this,   the  hest  suggestion  we  could  get  as  to  where  to  get  dry  skim 
milk  was  to  ask  your  confectioner  or  ice  cream  maker  or  hakery  to  sell  small 
quantities  from  their  su-pply.    This  sounds  like  a  hig  step  forward. 

But  perhaps  we'd  "better  get  on  to  the  next  letter.     It's  from  a  consumer 
who  listened  to  our  hroadcast  on  lamh  a  few  weeks  ago.     She  writes:     "Are  these 
lamhs  you  SDOke  of  as  climhing  ut)  the  mountains  in  the  summer  with  their  mothers 
to  fresh  green  Dastures,   living  on  milk  and  mountain  flowers —  are  they  what  they 
call  'spring  lamhs'   in  the  market?" 

The  answer  is  no.     Those  lamhs  that  graze  all  summer  are  called  "grass 
lamhs"  and  they  can  he  from.  ^  to  E  months  old  when  they  go  to  market.    If  they 
get  a  finishing  course  of  corn  feeding,   then  they  can  he  any  age  up  to  12  months 
or  so,  and  are  called  "fed  lam"bs."    But  the  "spring  lamhs"  are  young  ones  "born 
in  the  winter  time  and  carefully  fed  up  to  market  weight  hy  spring,   so  they're 
only  3  to  5  months  old  when  they  go  to  market.    We  get  most  of  them  from  now 
until  ahout  July. 

Here's  another  lamh  consumer  who  wants  to  knov/  ahout  G-overnment  grades  in 
lamh.     She  asks  if  there  is  enough  Government  grading  of  lam"b  heing  done  to  make 
it  worth  v/hile  to  ask  for  it  on  the  market,   and  if  so  what  to  ask  for.     There  is 
more  Government  grading  of  lamh  every  year  now.     1931  ^'^^  "the  first  full  year  it 
was  done.    That  year  G-overnment  graders  run  their  purple  stamp  over  less  than  1 
and  1/2  million  pounds.     Last  year  the  figure  was  almost  9  1/2  million  pounds. 
So  any  consumer  is  asking  a  perfectly  possihle  thing  when  she  asks  her  "butcher 
for  G-overnment  graded  lamh.    The  grading  doesn't  add  to  the  cost  very  much.  The 
grader  gets  $2  an  hour  for  his  time  and  he  is  an  expert  who  can  grade  so  many 
carcasses  in  an  hour  that  the  difference  on  any  given  cut  of  any  animal  would  he 
so  small  it  couldn't  he  figured  in. 

The  grades  for  lamh  are  like  this:    The  top  grade  —  like  heef  —  is 
"Prime."    Then  comes  "Choice,"  next  below  "choice"  is  "&ood,  "  then  "Medium"  and 
"Common. " 

The  highest  grade  —  "Prime"  is  very  rare  on  the  ordinary  market.  "Choice" 
and  "G-ood"  are  up  pretty  close  to  "Primie."    But  if  you  know  your  cooking  you  can 
use  "medium"  and  "common"  grades  and  make  them  appetizing  and  they'll  give  you 
your  food  value  just  the  same.    The  advantage  of  graded  meats  is  that  you  know 
exactly  what  you  are  paying  for,  and  you  don't  need  to  pay  "Prime"  prices  for 
"Medium"  meat . 
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The  next  letter  is  from  a  consumer  7/ho  listened  to  our  "broadcast  about 
greens.     Here's  v/hat  she  says:     "I've  recently  read  in  the  newspaper,"  she 
v/rites,   "that  scientists  have  discovered  that  p;ro?ai  loeople  need  vitamins  more 
than  children  do.     Is  that  c:ue  "  she  asks:   "or  is  it  just  a  fad?" 

The  report  that  cons^ruer  is  talhin^  ahout,   ras  harmed  on  a  study  made  at 
Yale  University.     According  to  the  nutrition  exrerts  in  the  Derjartment  cf  Agri- 
ci-Jture,   it  seei.i?  thoae  tvo  doctors  there  —  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Orten,   felt  that 
Vi:c-,L;in  A  v/as  boo  often  studied  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  3'"oung  children  only, 
and  their  stucies  showed  that  m^iturity  did  not  lessen,  but  rather  increased,  the 
need  for  an  u-.int enacted  buprly  of  Vita]r>in  A. 

That's  all  for  today's  consunier  Questions. 

— coOoo — 

CLOSINT;  A]-IKOTn::GEIv'El!T :     That's  the  end  of  today's  report  from  the  U.  S.  Department 

of  Agr-' culture.     Station  broadce.sts  this  official  bulletin  each   

at    in  cooiDeration  ^^^ith  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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OPMIITa  AMQUHCEMSITT;     Time  for  Consumer  Facts  again]     Every    at   

Station    "broadcasts  this  official  report  to  cons-umers  direct  from  the  United 

Sta.tes  Department  of  Agriculture , 


Today's  consumer  time  is  goin^  to  "be  spent  in  a  little  sight-seeing.  It's 
a  tour  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  —  done  "by  imagination,  of  course.  ¥e^ll 
"begin  at  one  end  just  go  right  along  ,c:e o.-q-raphically .  the  way  we  would  if  we  were 
walking  this  trip  ajid  not  just  talking  it. 

Let*s  suppose  we've  just  had  a  nice  lunch  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
cafeteria,    Peeling  well  fed  and  satisfied  with  the  world  wc  come  out  of  the  door 
and  a"bout  the  first  door  we  pass  is  the  Textile  Chomiistry  La"boratory.     How  may"be 
you  don't  think  there's  any  conn.ection  "between  textiles  and  chemistry  —  "but  you'll 
"be  surprised.     Come  along  in  and  sec  this  test  for  chemical  deterioration.  Look 
at  this  piece  of  cotton  dissolved  in  cuprammonium  solution  having  a  fluidity  test. 
And  here's  one  "being  tested  for  methylene  "blue  a"b sorption  —  don't  ask  for  plain 
words  on  that.     It's  hard  for  a  laym.an  to  expls.in.    }jut  this  much  is  clear  — 
these  textile  experts  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  ta.ke  cotton  of  different 
sorts,  cotton  raised  under  different  conditions,  -rnd  different  grades  of  cotton, 
and  then  they  find  out  how  these  different  kinds  of  cotton  work  out  in  goods  con- 
sumers use,    Por  instance,   they  take  sheets  made  of  three  grades  of  cotton.  They 
put  t'ncsc  sheets  into  use  in  a.  hotel,  where  t^ncj  are  laundered  in  the  scjne  way 
every  time.    After  so  many  launderings,  the  sheets  nako  a  periodic  trip  hack  home 
to  get  tested  for  deter i or r^.t ion. 

Chemical  tests  for  deterioration  of  sheets  m.ay  he  a  new  one  on  you  consumer;: 
"but  some  of  you  have  undouhtcdly  heard  a"bout  the  "breaking  test  for  tensile  strength 
So  we'll  go  right  on  into  the  physics  la"boratory,    YTe  have  to  hurry  if  we  get 
through  the  Bureau  today.     If  we  were  really  there  in  person  you'd  notice  a  wonder- 
ful change  in  the  atmosphere.     This  room  is  air-conditioned,  v.-ith  exactly  the  same 
temperature  and  humidity  all  fne  time.     It  v/ould  he  nice  to  he  there  todr^y  —  but 
the  air  conditioning  is  not  just  to  ma-ke  people  comf  orta.hle,  hut  to  keep  all  the 
tests  standard.     The  idea,  is  to  eliminate  the  va.riahle  factors  that  might  influence 
the  test.    Right  over  against  that  wa.ll  is  the  appara.tus.     See,  the  diaJ.  up  there 
registers  the  num.her  of  pounds  required  to  hreak  the  material.     That's  the  tensile 
strength  vrc  were  talking  ah  out. 

N 

And  fnat  tube-shaped  thingui-ia.jig  over  there  tells  hov/  fast  a.nd  how  much  air 
can  go  t'nrough  a  fa.br ic.    How  much  you  wa.nt  to  go  through  a.  fabric  depends  on 
whether  you're  trying  to  keep  wa^rm  or  cool.     Toda.y    you'd  wa.nt  to  keep  cool  — 
the  more  air  the  better.    But  v.'hen  you're  trying  out  a  fabric  to  m.ake  winter  play 


suits  for  children,  you  vant  them  to  keep  the  irintr-/  v.-inds  outside  — 

Then  here's  a  mechanism  that  laa.kes  a  hit  v/ith  me  —  it  tests  hath  to^vels 
for  water  ahsorption. . .  And  here's  the  business  they  use  to  test  hlankets  for 
heat  transmission.     The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  has  a  new  leaflet,  "by  the  way, 
giving  ,g-aides  for  huying  bla.nkots. 

Here's  where  they  do  the  work  that  gives  the  findings  which  they  afterward 
translate  into  terms  the  household  consumer  can  use...  But  I  think  we  We  got  to 
get  along.    We  We  hardly  scratched  the  surface  of  what  the  textile  division  does, 
especially  nowadays  when  they  do  so  much  "besides  their  own  regular  work  —  like 
helping  the  relief  adxiinistrat ion  with  instructions  for  making  mattresses  —  s.nd 
work  v/ith  the  other  emergency  agencies. 

Here  it  is  —  the  Nutrition  Lahora.tory  —  That's  whore  all  the  v/hito  rats 
live  and  some  very  fine  guinea  pigs,  too,     IToxt  door  is  the  kitchen  where  they 
prepare  these  deficiency  diets  which  show  the  ofiocts  of  diets  without  vitamdns. 
Look  hov;  clean  and  nccot  this  place  is  —  Nov;,  let's  not  have  any  guilty  house- 
keepers using  the  alibi  that  it's  a  good  deal  more  important  for  a  scientific 
laboratory  to  be  clean  and.  neat  thou  it  is  for  a  home  kitchen.     That's  right, 
though,    Fnen  they  feed  these  anim.als  they've  got  to  be  sure  they  knov;  every 
milligram  of  what  is  in  the  food,  and  they  have  to  be  sure  that  what  should  not 
be  in  it  —  is  not  in  it.     Look  at  this  apparatus  for  using  alcohol  to  take  out 
every  last  trace  of  Vitamin  A  from  casein.    And  hero's  an  oven  where  they  bake  the 
dried  skim,  milk  for  three  hours  to  mrtke  sure  not  a  bit  of  Vitamin  C  is  left  in 
it  v;hon  they  feed  the  animals. 

Don't  got  the  impression  that  all  the  information  on  vitEJi^ins  comes  from, 
the  laboratory.     One  of  the  biggest  poTts  of  the  nutrition  study  here  in  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  to  collect  and  compile  and  analyze  the  research  of 
other  scientists  all  over  the  country  —  and  oven  all  over  the  world,     Thci,t's  a 
good  deal  more  va].uoble  for  getting  a  fin.al  evaluation  of  foods  than  the  specific 
individual  studies  that  can  be  done  in  any  one  laboratory, 

Nov7  here  v;e  are  at  the  next  stop.     The  Economics  Division.     In  there,  if 
we  went  in,  we  find  a  lot  of  figures.     This  last  year  the  Economics  Division  has 
been  kept  busy  giving  advice  to  the  emergency  agencies,  and  helping  on  surveys 
such  as  the  recent  one  on  cost  of  living  of  G-overnment  employees.     They  gave  the 
Relief  Administration  an  enormous  am.OLint  of  foundation  material  on  vmich  to  base 
their  plans,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Eood  Utilization  Section  —  we'll  be 
coming  to  that  pretty  soon  —  the3'  published  some  mimeographs  —  one  on  'Hoon 
Meals  for  Nursery  Schools,'  and  one  called  'School  Lunches,  v/ith  Recipes  to  Serve 
50  Children',    And  the  full  time  of  one  expert  was  loaned  to  the  Federal  Surplus 
Relief  Corporation  to  help  in  the  job  of  getting  surplus  commodities  to  the  places 
where  they  were  needed. 

You  knov/,   it's  reriarkable  hov/  the  different  Government  agencies  —  the  nev/ 
ones  and  the  old  ones  —  v/ork  together  to  solve  these  problems.     The  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  is  one  of  the  most  cooperative  of  the  re.gular  Government  bureaus  ■• 
who  v/ero  asked  for  help.     It  was  na,tural  they  should  be  called  on  in  such  things 
as  consumer  problems,  relief  measures,  housing  and  household  equipment,  and  so  on. 
The  Earm  Housing  Survey,  for  instance,  had  its  head/raarters  right  along  the  hall 
v/e're  touring  now... 
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Next  stop  is  the  Food  Composition  Section  —  that's  r/here  all  our  informa- 
tion ahout  carbohydrates  and  proteins  and  minerals  originates.     In  there  their 
work  is  mostly  gcithering  together  and  ma.king  available  all  the  information  there 
is  on  the  composition  of  each  food.     Some  of  their  work  is  directed  tov/ards  the 
average  house\7ife  in  the  way  of  teaching  the  food  value  of  the  food  she  "buys  in 
the  market,  and  other  information  is  for  technical  people  in  the  same  field  giving 
source  materials  for  study,  and  so  on. 

There's  a  lot  of  cooperation  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Bureau, 
and  between  this  Bureau  and  other  Bureaus  and  divisions.     Specialists  in  other 
parts  of  the  BHE  use  this  information  in  guiding  their  ov:n  researches,    Uajhe  you 
remember  how  we  told  you  in  a.nother  broadcast  about  the  way  lairib  was  studied  from 
raising  right  up  through  eating,  by  cooperation  of  different  Government  agencies, 
here.    Right  nov;  we're  coming  to  the  place  where  that  final  sampling  is  done. 
Any  time  you  see  a  study  being  done  here  you  can  be  pretty  sure  it  is  killing 
several  birds  with  one  stone.     Let's  go  into  the  meat  laboratory  here  and  you'll 
see  the  moaning  of  that  statement.    Here  they  have  two  ovens  full  of  roasting  meat. 
Every  piece  of  meat  they  use  is  from  an  nnimcal  whose  history  has  been  recorded  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,     It's  been  bred  from  certain  blood  strains,  fed 
certain  food  all  its  life,  and  ripened  a  certain  amo^ojit ,  and  so  on.     Then  they 
make  experiments  to  find  out  about  the  best  method  of  cooking  the  meat,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  determining  the  comparative  value  of  certain  types  of  meat 
animals,   of  sex  and  age  of  animals,  certain  methods  of  handling,  certain  types  of 
food  and  the  right  length  of  time  to  ripen  the  meat,  and  so  on.     They  find  out  how 
these  meats  compare  in  taste  and  in  the  amount  of  lor^.s  there  is  in  coolcing,  and 
their  tenderness,  and  all  the  other  points  on  which  consumers  would  want  to  judge 
meat . 

Of  course,  different  foods  have  different  points  for  which  \ic  buy  them. 
Take  eggs,  for  instance.    Right  along  here  in  the  next  laboratory  they're  making 
a  study  of  the  leavening  power  of  eggs.     Thoy  ask  the  G-overnmient  experimental 
farm  out  at  Beltsville  for  eggs  of  a  certain  breed,  eggs  from  hens  fed  a  certain 
diet,  eggs  la.id  at  a  certain  period  of  the  laying  cycle,  at  a  certain  sea,son  of 
the  year,  and  they  com.pE.re  eggs  with  different  history  for  their  ability  to  make 
sponge  cake  rise.     Soon  they're  going  to  do  the  same  thing  to  learn  about  the 
thickening  value  of  eggs.     They  arc  testing  potatoes  in  the  same  v:ay.     The  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  develops  certain  tjrpcs  of  potatoes  and  presents  samples  of  the 
results  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  where  the^/'re  tried  out  for  table  desira- 
bility.    Then  the  potatoes  which  are  good  not  only  from  the  truck  gardener's 
point  of  view  but  fromi  the  housewife's  point  of  view  as  well  are  selected  for 
testing.    They  test  samples  of  those  chosen  potatoes  grown  in  all  different  parts 
of  the  country  to  see  what  soil  and  environment  and  fertilizer  and  cultivation, 
etc,  do  to  the  palatability  and  the  storage  qualities  of  the  potato.    And  so  on 
and  on  —    They  do  the  same  sort  of  v/ork  on  soy  beans.    And  they  study  fats,  com- 
paring lard  from  pigs  fed  different  diets,  etc.     It's  really  impossible,  though, 
to  describe  in  terms  you  and  I  could  understand  just  hov;  accurate  all  these 
studies  are,    Wc  just  don't  think  in  millimeters  and  milligrams. 

Some  mighty  practical  com^mon  sense  comes  out  of  it  >all,  things  that  any 
housewife  can  understrnd  and  use.     Some  housewives  are  becoming  a.mazingly  scienti- 
fic and  workmanlike  about  their  orm  laboratories.     The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
get  letters  from  home  women  asking  advice  about  their  canning  problcm.s  that  might 
make  some  technicians  sit  up  and  take  notice. 


Fnoa,  that's  all  the  Cook's  tour  v/e're  going  to  have  time  for  today. 
Sorry  it  had  to  he  such  a  flying  trip.    But  it  did  one  good  thihg.     It  was  such 
a  small  sample  that  it  served  to  put  an  edge  on  our  appetites  for  more  of  the 
same,     I  think  we'll  all  he  eager  to  hear  more  detail  aoout  each  one  of  these 
fascinating  spots, 

C LOS ING  AM-TOimCEMENT :  That  ends  today's  consumer  report  on  consumer  facts. 
Station   everv  at  hrings  you  this 
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hulletin  of  consumer  information  direct  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture , 
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OPENING  AMQTOJCEIvIENT ;    Consumer  Facts  againl  Every   

Station    "broadcasts  this  official  report  from  the  Office  of  the 

Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,   in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  consumer  time  picks  up  the  story  of  agricultural  adjustment 
where  we  left  off  last  month.    At  that  time,  we  promised  we'd  "begin  today's 
report  with  an  explanation  of  surpluses. 

It's  a  long  story  —  this  "business  of  explaining  how  it  was  that  some 
people  had  to  "burn  their  wheat  for  fuel  while  other  people  stood  in  long  lines 
on  city  streets  for  "bread  to  eat.     You  rememher  from  our  "broadcast  last  month, 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  surplus  piling  up  was  that  the  farmers  kept  on 
producing  for  a  market  that  was  not  there  any  more.     During  the  war,  you  see, 
a  good  many  of  the  countries  had  learned  their  lesson  a"bout  "being  dependent  on 
other  countries  for  food,  so  after  the  war  they  decided  to  raise  their  ov/n. 
And  they  did  —  inside  protecting  tariff  walls.     But  let's  not  forget  our  own 
tariff  7/alls.    After  we'd  sold  so  much  during  the  war,  the  rest  of  the  world 
owed  us  money  but  our  tariff  v/alls  kept  out  their  good-s,   so  the  only  way  they 
could  "buy  from  us  was  by  borrowing  more  money  from  us  to  pay  with.    And  when 
that  particular  bubble  burst  with  a  bang,  much  of  our  foreign  trade  disappeared, 
too. 


We're  doing  something  about  our  foreign  trade,  though.     There  was  the 
Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  that  Congress  passed  last  June  which  recognized  that  if  we 
want  to  sell  abroad  we  must  buy  abroad.    Under  that  law  the  President  can  change 
tariff  rates  by  as  much  as  50  percent  in  cases  where  the  country  concerned  makes 
concessions  in  the  way  of  buying  American  products.     In  other  v/ords,   it's  just 
a  specific  exchange  between  tv/o  countries,  like  the  agreement  with  Cuba  about 
sugar.     The  one  with  Belgium  is  another  example.    And  others  are  under  v/ay. 

However,  it  does  seem  clear  that  those  two-way  agreements  can't  solve 
the  whole  problem.    When  foreign  trade  was  good  it  used  to  ta,ke  all  sorts  of 
complicated  patterns.     That  is,  we  send  wheat  to  one  country,  and  that  country 
sends  finished  things  to  South  Am.erica  and  South  America  sends  us  coffee  and 
rubber  and  so  on.     These  bilateral  trade  pacts  might  even  tend  to  reduce 
instead  of  increase  the  total  volume  of  farm  exports. 
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The  domestic  situation  played  a  part  in  the  agricultural  crisis,  too. 
One  factor  was  the  change  in  immigration,  which  we  mentioned  in  our  previous 
"broadcast.     Thousands  of  new  citizens  used  to  come  into  the  country  every  year, 
all  of  them  adding  to  the  number  of  people  who  would  consume  our  farm  products. 
When  that  stopped,  a  "big  market  was  killed.    Also,  there  were  the  horses  that 
used  to  he  part  of  our  working  population       35  million  acres  w^ent  out  of  busi- 
ness when  so  many  horses  were  pushed  off  city  streets  and  out  of  farm  fields. 

People,  too,  as  well  as  horses       are  all  eating  less  grain.  The 
American  people  have  changed  food  habits  —  they've  cut  down  on  cereals  and 
bread.     That  doesn't  mean  that  our  total  consumption  of  food  has  changed  much  — 
even  if  we  don't  eat  so  much  bread  and  cereal,  we  eat  something  else  to  make  up 
for  it.     If  you  figure  up  all  the  food  products  that  went  into  kitchens  or  into 
factories  where  it's  made  into  food  for  people  to  eat,   it  comes  to  an  average  of 
about  1458  pounds  apiece  a  year.     That's  about  4  pounds  a  day.     In  1919  through 
1924,   this  per  capita  consumption  of  foodstuffs  was  down  at  about  1430  pounds. 
But  in  the  boom  period  of  1924  to  1930,   it  went  up  to  1484  pounds.     The  depres- 
sion cut  that  total  some,  but  not  so  much  as  you'd  think.     Per  capita  consump- 
tion of  food  v/ent  down  from  1484  pounds  to  1462  pounds  in  the  period  of  1930- 
1933.     But  notice  that's  not  so  low  as  the  average  for  1919-1924. 

So  food  consumption  seems  to  stay  pretty  sta.ble,   even  in  hard  times. 
It  hasn't  varied  more  than  2  percent  in  this  whole  postwar  period.     I  suppose 
that's  because  it's  the  last  thing  we  cut  down  on  —  we  sacrifice  everything 
else  first  —  until  some  people  nowadays  have  to  spend  practically  their  whole 
income  on  food.     And  that's  why  the  consumption  of  other  agricultural  products 
like  cotton  and  wool,  and  hides  and  tobacco,  and  flax-seed,  varied  more  than 
food  consumption. 

Prices  didn't  stay  so  stable,  either.     Look  at  wheat,  for  instance. 
The  price  of  wheat  went  from  $2.16  a  bushel  in  1919  to  92  cents  in  1923,  up 
to  $1.45  in  1925,  and  then  all  the  way  down  to  38  cents  in  1932.     Cotton  and 
hogs  and  all  farm  commodity  prices  suffered  just  as  violent  ups  and  downs, 
particularly  the  downs.    And  those  low  prices  in  the  depression  lead  right 
back  to  our  well-known  surpluses. 

All  the  heaps  of  farm  produce  that  would  have  gone  to  foreign  markets  — 
if  there  had  been  foreign  markets  for  them  —  stayed  on  the  domestic  market  and 
pushed  the  price  down.     But  the  fa,rmer  —  each  individual  farmer  —  did  not  cut 
his  production  just  because  there  was  too  much  on  the  market  to  sell  profitably 
already.    He  couldn't.     He  had  his  interest  payments  to  meet,  his  insurance 
premiums  to  keep  up,  and  taxes  that  didn't  go  down  with  the  prices  of  the  things 
he  had  to  sell.     So  every  time  the  price  was  cut  in  half  he  had  to  raise  just 
twice  as  much  to  bring  in  the  same  income  —  and  he  tried  to  do  just  that.  He 
couldn't  do  anything  else  as  long  as  he  was  one  farmer  up  against  the  situation. 
It's  just  the  old  story  of  the  vicious  cycle. 
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Ihe  Way  our  agricultural  surplus  ties  up  with  the  hread  line  is  this. 
As  farmers  got  less  and  less  for  what  they  sold,  they  could  "buy  less  of  the 
things  that  the  people. in  the  cities  were  making:    Building  material,  clothes, 
and  so  on«     So  naturally  the  people  who  made  textiles  and  steel  and  cement  and 
bricks  and  liamber  had  that  many  less  orders.    But  did  the  textile  mills  and 
steel  mills  keep  on  making  clothes  and  machinery?    Not  "by  a  long  shot*  They 
simply  stopped  production,  shut  down  shop.    And  there's  your  "bread  line.  The 
statement  has  heen  made  somewhere  that  in  some  industries  the  length  of  the 
bread  line  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  surplus  of  broad. 

Kerens  another  interesting  one.     It's  a  fact  that  the  people  who  live 
in  the  rural  districts  of  the  country  normally  buy  one  quarter  of  all  products 
and  services  that  the  nation  produces.    When  this  purchasing  power  was  cut  by 
almost  half,  some  estimates  show  that  it  threw  out  of  work  four  million  city 
workers  who  were  part  of  the  unemployed  list  in  1933 •    The  theory  of  the  farm 
program  is  that  if  you  put  money  back  into  the  farmers'  hands  it  will  start 
circulating  back  to  the  city  factory  worker. 

To  illustrate  this,  let's  follow  the  benefit  payment  check  of  one 
farmer  Schultz:    Farmer  Schultz  gets  his  benefit  check  and  like  a  good  husband 
he  hands  most  of  it  over  to  his  wife  because  after  all  she  is  the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  family.    Mrs.  Schultz  takes  the  money  and  goes  to  town.  She 
takes  a  long  list  with  her — all  the  needs  that  accumulate  over  a  bad  period 
when  there's  no  money  to  keep  up  with  the  wear  and  tear  on  everything.  Hats 
and  shoes  and  rubbers  and  undonvear  and  stockings  and  so  on.    And  of  course 
at  the  same  time  other  husbands  are  turning  checks  over  to  their  wives,  and 
the  stores  do  business.     One  result  is  that  they  hire  clerks  who  have  been  un- 
employed.   And  then  those  clerks  spend  their  money  on  the  things  they  haven't 
been  able  to  buy  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.     The  storekeeper  runs  out 
of  merchandise  and  orders  some  new  stock  and  the  factory  in  the  city  that 
supplies  the  store  has  to  take  on  new  people. 

Thus  the  wheels  of  industry  start  turning  again.    And  they  have  been 
turning,  too.     '^q  wheels  of  transportation  are  good  incli. cations  of  the 
other  wheels  of  industry.    For  instance.  Government  economists  have  analyzed 
the  waybills  of  two  representative  southern  railroads  that  go  into  the 
farming  areas  of  the  Southeast.     Shipments  into  this  district  from  three  big 
industrial  states  —  Massachusetts,  ITew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1933-3^  were  ^3  percent  greater  in  total  tonnage  than  in  a 
comparable  period  of  the  year  before.    Here  are  some  of  the  actual  figures: 
Auburn,  New  York,  for  instance,  shipped  23  tons  of  farm  implements  to  the 
Southeast  over  these  two  railroads  in  1933-3^  —  almost  doubling  the  12  tons 
they  had  shipped  the  year  before.     Erie,  Pennsylvania,  shipped  more  than 
twice  as  many  refrigerators,  and  shoe  manufacturers  in  Boston  multiplied 
their  shipments  by  three. 

That's  almost  all  we'll  have  time  for  today.    Let's  spend  a  moment 
on  the  summiary  of  the  whole  background  of  agricultural  adjustment.  The 
most  important  part  of  that  summary  is  the  point  that  farm  income  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the  country  are  closely  linked  together.  That 
comes  out  clearly  in  the  case  of  1924,     Industrial  activity  was  going  down 
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rapidly,  and  consumers'  income  with  it.    Just  at  that  critical  point  which 
would  have  led  into  a  depression,  there  was  an  unexpected  demand  from  foreign 
countries  for  our  wheat.     That  caused  a  sudden  rise  in  farm  income  and  the 
result  was  a  "business  upturn.     It's  too  "bad  we  didn't  learn  the  lesson  in  the 
sequence  of  events  in  I92U,  "but  I  guess  we're  learning  it  now  in  the  actual 
practice  of  agricultural  adjustment.    And  if  that's  true,  we  have  accomplished 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  talking  about  when  he  made  this  state- 
ment, 

I'm  quoting  from  a  speech  made  last  fall  "by  Secvetary  Wallace: 

"The  hardships  of  the  postwar  era  will  not  have  "been  wholly  in 
vain,  f   the  Secretary  said,   ''if  we  have  learned  for  all  time  that  the 
farmers  of  each  area,  and  the  workers  in  each  industry,  are  inter- 
dependent, and  stand  or  fall  together.' 

That's  all  for  today's  agricultural  adjustment  facts,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  we'll  bring  you  another  report  on  the  same  subject. 


CLO S IN G  AiqiTOUlTCEIySHT ;     That's  the  end  of  today's  report  from  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture.     Station    broadca.sts  this  official 

bulletin  each   at   in  cooperation  with  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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OPENIIT&  AMOUlICELffll^T ;    Get  ready  for  Consumer  Pact  si    Every    at 

  Station    "broadcasts  this  official  report  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration,   in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 

Today's  consumer  time  "brings  you  tips  for  the  cotton  dress  consumer, 
direct  from  Miss  Clarice  L.  Scott,   of  the  Division  of  Textiles  and  Clothing  of 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     And  for  you 
men  who  have  had  sad,   sad  experiences,  with  shirt  neck  "band  shrinkage  —  there 
are  some  tips  for  you,  too. 

"Let's  pretend,'^  says  Miss  Scott,   "that  we're  starting  out  to  "buy  a 
cotton  dress.     Now,  it  goes  without  saying  t"nat  the  first  thing  any  woman 
wants  in  any  dress  is  "becomingness .    And  that's  not  the  intangiole  quality  it 
might  appear  to  "be.     It's  tied  up  to  some  very  specific  things  that  a  consumer 
can  look  for  and  make  sure  of.     The  main  risk  a  woman  can  run  in  looking  for  a 
"becoming  dress  is  looking  for  that  quality  ^  it  self ,     If  you  don't  watch  out 
for  the  other  qualities,  you're  likely  to  find  the  dress  doesn't  stay  becoming. 


We'll  continue  quoting  Miss  Scott. 


"Pro"ba'bly  the  next  things  a  good  shopper  v/ould  have  in  mind  when  she 
selects  a  cotton  dress  are  shrinkage,  and  of  course  color  fastness ,  and  style, 
and  fit  —    But  all  those  things  affect  the  "becomingness  of  a  dress.  Color 
obviouslj;-  does.     If  the  dress  is  not  color-fast  —  and  "by  that  I  mean  fast  to 
"both  sun  and  washing  —  it  may  be  becoming  when  you  buy  it  and  extremely 
unbecoming  the  next  week.     If  a  dress  shrinks  into  an  entirely  different  shape 
at  the  first  washing,   it  can  make  a  veiy  different  person  of  you.     Style  and 
fit,   of  course,  which  have  a  tremendous  amount  to  do  with  the  way  you  look  in 
the  dress,  may  seem  like  intangible  qualities  —  questions  of  personal  taste 
alone.     Bat  if  you  look  into  the  matter  a  little  more  you  find  that  there  are 
very  definite  good  and  bad  points  in  the  cut  and  lines  of  a  dress  —  things 
that  make  all  the  difference  in  the  way  it  will  look  after  it  is  washed  and 
ironed.     In  other  words,   it  looks  as  though  all  the  things  that  women  want  in 
a  dress  are  dependent  on  other  things,  for  the  wear  of  a  dress  depends  on 
practically  all  these  points. 
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"The  first  thing  to  oxaraine  when  you  "buy  a  dress  is  the  shop  where  you 
"buy  the  dress*  You  do  well  to  deal  v/ith  a  shop  that  takes  responsipility  for 
the  quality  of  the  merchandise  it  sellst  Of  course,  what  you  can  demand  does 
vaiy  with  the  type  of  dress  you  "buy  and  the  price  you  pay  for  it,  "but  within 
a  certain  range  you  can  expect  certain  things  of  clothes,  and  the  shop  should 
"be  responsible  for  providing  them.  That's  rule  Number  One  —  'Go  to  a  respon- 
sible, q"j^lity-minded  store,' 

"If  you  have  to  buy  at  shops  where  you  must  rely  entirely  on  your  own 
judgment,  you're  safer  in  buying  cotton  dresses,  because  it's  easier  to  judge 
quality  in  cotton  than  it  is  in  other  m^aterials.     Women  are  in  luck  this  year," 
says  Miss  Scott,   "because  there  are  so  many  lovely  things  in  cotton  to  choose 
from,' 

"One  of  the  first  things  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  purpose  of  the  dress 
you're  b-a;\^ing.     I  think  we  all  realize  that  in  a  va^e  way,  but  it's  so  easy 
to  go  astray  and  buy  an  orga,ndy  dress  suitable  for  a  tea  dance  on  a  hotel  roof, 
when  what  we  really  need  is  something  to  take  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  office 
desk.     But  even  in  the  sheer  dress  you  want  a  fabric  that  is  well  woven,  one 
that  will  keep  its  shape  and  stand  up  under  laundering. 

"There  are  tricks  for  telling  the  true  from  the  false.     The  first  one 
is  to  watch  for  an  undue  amount  of  sizing'.     I  mean,  make  sure  it  is  really  the 
dress  —  and  not  the  dressing  —  that  makes  it  seem  firm  and  lasting.  Sometimes 
it  seems  that  they  can  make  cheese  cloth  look  like  organdy  nowadays  —  until  it's 
washed.     Then  it  looks  like  a  dish  rag.     The  simplest  way  to  spot  this  sizing  is 
to  rub  a  piece  of  the  dress  between  your  fingers.     If  it's  heavily  sized,  the 
telltale  particles  of  white  dust  will  come  out,  and  the  weave  will  look  more 
open  v/here  you've  rabbed  it. 

"Once  you  eliminate  the  sizing,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  cotton  material 
which  seem  to  \.7ear  better  than  others,     G-enerally  speaking,  a  good  firm  weave  of 
well-twisted  yarn  is  strongest.     If  you  have  a  yen  for  novelty  weaves,  you  may 
have  to  pay  for  it  in  poor  wearing  quality.    A  loose  weave  with  some  heavy  thread 
and  some  fine  ones  won't  wear  or  wash-and-iron  so  well  as  a  plain  close  weave. 
The  idea  is  to  stick  to  the  simple,  honest-looking  fabrics  unless  you're  willing 
to  pay  for  the  fun  of  havir^  something  different. 

"As  for  shrinking:    The  first  rule  to  follow  to  tell  whether  or  not  a 
dress  or  shirt  will  shrink  when  you  wash  it,   is  to  read  the  label.    Labels  are 
beginning  to  mean  a  good  deal  more  than  they  used  to.     The  safest  labels  just 
now  carry  such  statements  as  'Will  not  shrink'   or  'G-uaranteed  not  to  Shrink.  ' 
You  can  expect  dresses  with  those  labels  to  fit  as  well  after  washing  as  before, 
if  they  are  cut  and  made  right.     There  is  no  definite  standard  yet  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  label  'pre-shrunk, '     Some  dresses  carrying  it  will  shrink  more  than 
others.     Bat  as  a  rule  I'd  certainly  tal^e  a  dress  with  that  label  rather  than 
one  with  no  label  at  all  because  a  dress  that  has  been  shrank  will  not  shrink 
as  much  as  the  same  one  would,  -cm- shrunk.     As  a  rale,  I  think  you'll  probably 
find  that  any  manufacturer  who  gives  some  specific  information  like  that  is  more 
likely  to  offer  an  honest  product  than  the  one  who  makes  a  great  many  vague 
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flowery  boasts  that  you  can't  pin  down  to  any  special' meaning.    As  for  those 
trade -marked  processes  for  shrinl.iing,   that  you  see  on  so  raany  different  things  — 
shirts  and  dress  material  and  all  -~  the  consumer's  "best  het  is  to  try  an 
article  laljeled  that  way  and  see  if  the  garment  shrinks.     If  it  does  not,  then 
be  faithful  to  the  trade-mark  in  your  other  purchases.     Our  moral  for  shrinkage 
is  'Read  the  label  and  look  for  specific  information. ' 

"That  moral  applies  to  color- fastness  too,    "Wb-en  a  label  says  'fast  color, 
it  usually  means  the  color  won't  fade  in  washir.g.     But  you  still  don't  know  what 
s-cmlight  will  do  to  it.     '  Color-fast-to-sun-and-washing'  is  a  better  label 
because  it  is  more  definite.     Some  labels  go  even  further  —  give  more  explicit 
details  —  which  is  all  to  the  good.     If  you  don ' t  find  a  label  that  tells  you 
what  you  want  to  know,  that's  where  the  store's  responsibility  comes  in.     In  a 
dependable  shoj),   the  salesgirls  really  kno\7  where  they  can  make  promises  safely, 
and  the  store  backs  them  up  when  they  do. 

"Bat  I  admit,  buying  ready-made  dresses  does  present  some  problems  you 
never  meet  in  buying  dress  material.     In  yard  goods,  the  questions  of  quality 
of  cotton,  and  sizing,  and  shrinking  and  color-fastness,  £md  weave  are  funda- 
mental.   But  when  you're  buying  dresses,  they're  only  half  the  story,  What 
most  consumers  are  more  likely  to  forget  is  how  much  the  cut ,  and  the  f i t ,  and 
the  style,  and  the  wa^  it's  made,  have  to  do  with  the  washability  and  the  wear 
of  the  dress.     In  other  words  —  washable  styles  are  as  important  as  washable 
fabrics.    One  trick  is  to  imagine  you  are  ironing  the  dress  and  figure  out 
whether  it  would  be  easy  or  hard  to  make  the  dress  look  well. 

"Look  out  for  trimming.     If  it's  fragile,   it  will  soon  be  ragged.  And 
breakable  buckles  and  covered  metal  buttons  that  rust  through  —  those  are  sure 
to  be  expensive  experiences.'     Make  sure  the  buttons  are  the  kind  that  can  be 
laundered.     And  belts.     Be  sure  the  belt  can  at  least  be  cleaned,  if  not  washed. 

"And  here's  a  very  important  tip  for  consmiers  who  want  dresses  that  v/ill 
have  a  long  life.     ' 'Try  on  the  dress  before  y;ou  buy  it .  '     Every  time  I  go  into 
a  certain  type  of  store,   I  see  women  T'onnlng  some  serious  risks  of  making  bad 
buys.     What  they  do  is,   stand  up  before  a  counter  piled  high  with  dresses  that 
look  pretty  snappy,  and  merely  hold  up  a  dress  against  them  and  guess  at  the  way 
it  will  fit.     Or  they'll  try  it  on  over  the  dress  they're  wearing.  That's 
asking  for  trouble  —  because  wash  materials  often  get  soft  with  wear,  and  the 
first  place  they  break  is  the  place  where  there's  a  strain.     If  you  try  them  on, 
you  can  see  where  the  dress  does  not  fit  you,  and  you  can  see  whether  the  cut 
has  been  skimped.     That's  especially  important  if  you're  looking  for  low-priced 
clothes.    Look  at  the  seams  to  see  if  you're  really  getting  a  bargain.  Some 
dresses  have  wide  eno-agh  seams  so  they  can  be  let  out,   or  so  that  they  are  not 
so  likely  to  give  way  even  if  there  is  some  strain.    And  the  type  of  seam  is 
important  too.     The  nice  French  seam,  you'd  vrant  on  a  delicate,   sheer  cotton, 
an  easily  frayed  material,  \70uld  make  a  heavy  crash  dress  so  bulky  it  ivould-  . 
neither  fit  nor  look  well.     On  the  kind  of  material  that  does  not  ravel,  such 
as  poplin,  you  don't  really  need  any  seam  finish  but   'pinking. '     But  be  sure 
the  seam  is  deep  enough,  all  the  length  of  the  seam.     Some  taper  off  to  nothing 
in  spots.    And  remember  that  close  fine  stitching  is  better  than  long  uneven 
chain  stitch. 
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"Bat ton  holes  are  another  snare  for  the  unwary  consumer,  especially  in 
a  loosely  woven  material  that  frays.      Be  sure  your  pockets  are  reinforced  at 
the  corners,  or  do  your  own  reinforcing  when  you  get  the  dress  home.    And  look 
at  the  hemi     If  the  first  fold  of  the  hem  is  stiched  by  machine  and  then  the 
hem  hasted  up  ready  for  hand-finishing,  rather  than  raachiie  stitching,  it  will 
always  look  and  iron  "better. 

"Here's  a  summary  of  these  tips:    Number  1  is  go  to  a  responsible  shop; 
Number  2,  look  for  good  quality  fabrics  made  to  wash  —  watching  the  points 
about  quality  of  the  cotton,  and  sizing,  and  weave,  and  look  especially  for 
labels  with  statements  about  shrinkage  and  colorfastness.     Then  —  choose 
washable  styles ;     try  them  on  carefully;  watch  for  workmanship  and  trimmings. " 

— ooOoo — 

CLOSIIIG  AI-TNOIIMCEIVENT ;     That's  the  end  of  today's  report  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  tips  to  cotton  dress  consumers.     Station    broad- 
casts this  official  bulletin  each  at                       in  cooperation  with 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


